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Cottage Building and the Royal Sanitary 
arc 


N the subjects of sewerage 
and water supply, we have 
already given the gist of 
the Commissioners’ Report. 
We would now make a few 


propose to leave them 
pretty much as they are, 
still to obstruct the refor- 
mation of the sanitary 
condition of the country, 
difficulties which might 
very properly be brought 
under the control of the 


they offer excuses for their 
omission. For instance, 
it was proposed to them by seve- 
ral witnesses, that cottages built in 
country districts should be under the regulation 
of the local authority as to size and accommo- 
dation, and that there should be a surveyor for 
every union for this purpose. The following 
passage is vague, and of doubtful meaning :— 
“As regards rural districts, we recommend 
building bye-laws of a simpler character, but do 
not think the deposit of plans necessary. It 
would be sufficient to enforce by fine, com- 
pliance with the general regulations laid down 
by the bye-laws.” Bye-laws simpler than 
what? They have yet to be made, and expe- 
rience plentifully shows that when they are pro- 
posed to be made, some excuse will be made for 
not making them. And yet the Sanitary Com- 
mission would not have plans submitted for ap- 
proval, but would allow objectionable houses to 
be built, and then, when the mischief is done, 
would fine the persons who built them. If the 
Commissioners had had any experience of the 
Practical working of such legislation as this, 
they would have known that it is a very 
effectual way of establishing exactly those 
things which it is pretended ought to be pre- 
vented, viz., the insufficient size and number of 
rooms in cottage houses. 

The Report goes on to say, “ A large portion of 
the cottages in the country are built as part of 
farm accommodation, without adequate or, in- 
deed, any rent being paid for them. This 
tenders it exceedingly undesirable to impose 
any restrictions on cottage-building which 
would render the landlord less willing to expend 
his money without profitable return.” This is 
* carious argument for a Sanitary Commission to 
or It is simply providing those people who 

ve too many excuses already an excuse for 
cng the very thing that a Sanitary Commission 

anxious to prevent. People who build 
i2uses for labourers to live in are but too ready 
blanco of att szouses for the miserable sem- 
aa of a house that they cobble together for 

I welling of a labourer and his family. Plans 
be ane be submitted, but such places are to 

allowed to be built, and then, by hook or by 





crook, by some quite unknown means, the 
owner of such places is to be fined. And yet, 
which seems inconsistent, “ it is right that in all 
cases such restrictions as are necessary to pre- 
vent unhealthy cottages being erected should be 
enforced.” Yes, it seems that the necessity of 
doing this forces itself on the attention of the 
Commission, and yet they shirk the duty of sug- 
gesting some legislation which shall effect the 
purpose. 

One way in which the Commission excuse 
themselves from suggesting any legislation on 
this point is by asserting their agreement with 
the opinion of the Right Hon. Lord Penrbyn, 
that much may be trusted to the rapid advance 
of public opinion to carry out improvement, 
without public coercion. But the Report does 
not mention other and very important evidence 
of this witness. We will, however, refer to the 
following remarks by his lordship, which very 
mach qualify the opinion above given :— 

Q. 7,868. “‘ We have had it suggested that the 
local authority might have power to lay down 
regulations that there should be so many cubic 
feet of air in the dwelling-rooms of cottages, 
and that a cottage for a labourer’s family should 
have three bedrooms. Do you think that such 
regulations might be entrusted to a local autho- 
rity ?”—A. “I could give you cases where it 
would be wrong, I think, to enforce such a strin- 
gent regulation as that. On my own property I 
have as many cottages, perhaps, as almost any- 
body, and have built a great number within the 
last thirty years. I have never allowed a cottage 
to be built without three bedrooms, except in par- 
ticular cases, where it was for the family of an 
old widow, or something of that sort of thing; 
bat I think it would be impossible to lay it 
down by a stringent regulation that you must in 
every case have three bedrooms, because, if they 
were not wanted, the people would take in a 
lodger, and you would get the house as much 
crowded as ever; but there is so much going on 
in the way of improvement of cottages, that I 
think it might be left to the operation of public 
opinion.” 

This seems at first sight to favour the opinion 
at which the Commission have arrived; but it 
must be eaid, while speaking with every reepect 
of the noble lord, the witness, that he is on this 
question of labourers’ cottages a directly inter- 
ested party, and naturally does not wish any 
extraneous control of the manner in which his 
cottages shall be built. Every owner, of course, 
takes the same ground; and yet the witness 
finds it necessary to insist on the workmen 
building their houses according to a plan ap- 
proved by himself or by his agent, as will be seen 
farther on. Q. 7,870. “ How are the cotteges 
built at the great slate quarries? by the em- 
ployers or by the owners of the land?” A.“ Two 
of the great slate quarries in my own county are 
in the hands of the owners, and worked by the 
owners. in my own case I have built a great 
number of cottages. The workmen themselves 
have also built a very great number upon lease ; 
but then I always insist upon their building 
according to a certain plan and specijication, and 
they have taken a pattern from those cottages 
which I myself have built, and they are all re- 
markably good cottages now.” With regard to 
some other quarries the witness says, “ There 
are quarries scattered round, many of them 
worked by people who have no other property in 
the county ; and there, I think, they are built on 
lease by the people themselves, or by speca- 
lators.” So even here speculating builders 
come in,—and we know what the speculating 
builder is, left without control. 

It is evident that Lord Penrhyn conscien- 
tiously looks after the welfare of his workmen, 
in respect of their houses; but we are well 
aware that there are other owners of cottage 
property who do not do so, and we think the 





whole tenour of this witness's evidence shows 


that it is necessary that these houses should be 
built according to some approved plan. 

The Commissioners do, indeed, think that new 
aggregations of people about a coal or iron field, 
or @ fresh seat of manufacture, are frequently 
housed without any plan or sanitary provision 
whatever; and that in such cases it must be 
required that plans of new buildings shall be 
first submitted to the local authority, for the 
purpose of being brought into some general 
system, so that the population may escape the 
almost irremediable difficulty found where the 
houses, themselves miserably built, are arranged 
without order or system. 

The Public Health Act, 1848, enabled the 
General Board of Health to apply the Act by 
Provisional Order, upon petition of not less than 
one-tenth of the inhabitants,—not being less 
than thirty in the whole,—or where it appeared 
from the returns of the Registrar General that 
the mortality had exceeded the proportion of 
23 in 1,000. But the Local Government Act of 
1858 deprived the central authority of that 
power, and gave the locality the fullest discretion 
as to the adoption or non-adoption of the whole 
or any part of that Act. The Commissioners 
remark that “It does not appear expedient to 
limit the application of the new statute by 
either of the above restrictions. Those places 
where tha greatest negligence prevails, and 
where the most serious evils have arisen, are 
shown by the evidence and by daily experience 








to be the least ready to move by petition, or 
indeed, any other process ; and the limitation of 
the central initiative to cases where the mortality 
has exceeded a certain proportion pre-supposes 
the existence of those mischiefs which it is the 
duty of public authorities to prevent by action 
in time, rather than to remove when too late, 
after the population has been diminished by 
death, weakened by disease, and demoralised by 
the pauperism and social degradation which ever 
accompany a low physical condition.” 
On the subject of officers, local and central, it 
is said that “some external pressure and vigi- 
lance is, especially in rural districts, necessary 
to force local sanitary authorities into action. 
Highly intelligent members of boards of guar- 
dians who have given us their opinions agree 
that if such boards are made the sanitary 
authorities in rural districts, they must at first 
be stirred up to and assisted in their work. It 
cannot be allowed that the health and strength 
of the people should suffer by their inaction, and 
many guardians would gladly avail themselves of 
an external pressure compelling them to act.” 
“The central authority, when, like the pro- 
posed new ministry-in-chief of local government, 
it is charged in one of its departments with the 
superintendence of all sanitary authorities, and 
equipped with a sufficient staff of officers, both 
medical and inspectorial, must, nevertheless, 
avoid taking to itself the actual work of local 
government. We would leave direction only in 
the central power. It must steer clear of the 
rock on which the General Board of Health was 
wrecked ; for so completely is self-government 
the habit and quality of Englishmen that the 
coantry would resent any central authority 
undertaking the duties of the local executive. 
The new department will have to keep all local 
authorities and their officers in an active exer- 
cise of their own legally imposed and responsible 
fanctions; to make itself acquainted with any 
default, and to remedy it; it will have also to 
discharge to a much greater extent its present 
duties, namely, to direct inquiries, medical or 
otherwise; to give advice and plans when re- 
quired; to sanction some of the larger pro- 
ceedings of the local authorities; to issue pro- 
visional orders, subject to Parliamentary con- 
firmation; to receive complaints and appeals ; 
to issue medical regulations on emergencies, and 
to collect medical reports.” 





“The knowledge that power is in reserve, 
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with a natural reluctance to be super- 
seded in the management of their own affairs, 
and to have the power of levying rates trans- 
ferred from representatives of the ratepayers 
te an office in London, will act as a stimulus to 
authorities, and render frequent recourse to these 
extraordinary powers unnecessary. It is probable 
that, when once convinced that the works must 
of necessity be executed, the ratepayers will 
desire themselves to administer the details, and 
to exercise control over the expenditure.” 

Well, yes, they probably would do so; bat 
sanitary improvements cannot be effected by 
platitudes such as these. Weshould have liked 
to see the Commission, to use a not inapt simile, 
take the bull by the horns, and recommend for 
fature legislation something tangible and prac- 
tical to remedy the want of knowledge and the 
self-interested actions of local sanitary authori- 
ties. Instead of that, the Commission seem to 
have been afraid to disturb the comfortable 
policy of do-nothing which now is, and ever will 
be, popular amongst the ratepayers. Ratepayers, 
as such, have no esprit de corps. They send 
representatives to the Town Oouncil or the 
local board as a matter of form with which they 
are obliged to comply, but those representatives 
are the most popular who know least about such 
things as sanitary improvements; and it is be- 
cause the members of thess bodies do not know 
what is required, and do not like to be told it by 
their officers or others, that practical rules ought 
to be laid down by supreme authority, and the 
local authorities be compelled to carry them 
out. 

The Commissioners seem to think the General 
Board of Health of 1848 was wrecked because 
of its too arbitrary exercise of power; but from 
1848 to 1870 is a long time, and during that 
period the English public have had their atten- 
tion very much directed to sanitary questions, 
and it is not at all too much to say that, if the 
General Board of Health were now again 
posed to be formed, there would be but little 
opposition to it. There were reasons for its non- 
success of which we are well aware, but to state 
them would serve no public purpose; they were 
not, however, as we think, those which seem to 
have been supposed by the Commission. 

If the General Board of Health, starting with 
& good and true idea, exaggerated its importance, 
and tried to supersede by it much former experi- 
ence and sound knowledge (which, indeed, can- 
not be denied), it did at the same time establish 
in the main a system which has proved to this 
day beneficial; and all countries, but our own 
especially, are now receiving the benefit of the 
wisdom of the founders of the General Board of 
Health, without, it may be added, any public 
acknowledgment of it. Whatever may have 
been the errors of that Board, later experience 
has shown that in the main its doctrines were 
right; and with the elimination of a few of its 
precepts, it might be re-established to-day with 
advantage to the country. 








MEASURING AND VALUING ARTIFICERS’ 
WORKS.* 


Ir we concede that two heads are better than 
one, we are bound, perhaps, to allow that three 
are better than two, and to look with especial 
leaning towards work that has passed ma 
the brains of three persons, notwithstanding t 
limit our ancestors put to our acceptance of the 
first proposition in the statement, that too many 
cooks spoil the broth. A volume is now issued 
entitled ‘‘ The Student’s Guide to the Practice of 

asuri and Valuing Artificers’ Works,” 
ime oe labours of three per- 
sons, and which appears, in many respects, to 
have arrived at the porte tomen 5 which the 
teaching of the ancient adage would lead us to 
expect. Written many years ago by a retired 
surveyor, who, it appears, did not live to see it 


ress, the MS. was placed in the | enough 


hands of Me- i. 

hands of Mr. E. Dobson, who edi it; and now, 
after a long interval, a new edition, with con- 
siderable additions, has appeared, under the 
auspices of Mr. E. Wyndham Tarn. Many new 
materials have come into vogue since the retired 
surveyor framed the inal work, as well as 
new applications; and mention of these has 
been engrafted upon it, so as to bring it up to 
the requirements of the day. Mr. Tarn is also 
especially to be credited with a large amount of 


* “The Student’s Guide to the Practice easuring 
and Valuing Artificers’ Works.” icinally pee 
sat at aa SS geo nao with additions 
> ndham Tarn, M.A, itect. : Lock. 
wood & Go., 1871. ere ve 





extra information, anpenening technicalities and 
modes of construction, indispensable to the 
guidance of the student. 

Full and able as we find this a, guide 
to be, there is still instruction missing in it that 
many a student would be glad to find. Every- 
body allows that it is easier to build a new house 
than to successfully adapt an old one to increased 
requisites; and in the same way it is easier to 
measure new work than to ascertain the value of 
additions to existing etructures. This is a diffi- 
culty that Mr. Tarn has overlooked. Students 
will turn to his pages for information concerning 
the allowance to be made for work erected 
ata height by the aid of eine ae not 
find instructions upon this point. us say 
two stories have to be raised upon an existing 
house. The first thing to be done ie to unslate 
the roof and pack the slates for re-use. Now, 
tarning to Mr. Tarn’s chapter on 
there is not an inkling of the fact that, in such 
cases, only two-thirds of the slates may be 
calculated for as fit for farther service, owing to 
breakages, &c. And turning to his chapter on 
brickwork, we perceive there is not the least 
intimation that a higher valae should be put 
upon work execated at the full height of a house 
from the ground. Nor, anywhere, do we find 
any indication of the value to be allowed for, or 
dedacted for the use of, old materials. 

On the other hand, however, there is absolutely 
but little left unsaid about new materials, either 
as to the manner of their use, their cost, or the 
mode of ascertaining the quantity used. The 
retired surveyor who penned the first outline of 
the work could scarcely have calculated apon the 
large and general use now made of iron. Yet 
here we have a full enumeration of the purposes 
to which it is now applied. Electricity as a 
means of communication, instead of bells, is 
unlikely to have swam before his eyes even in a 
dream. And such luxurious contrivances as felt 


pro- | beneath slates, or appliances to prevent sounds 


being heard from one chamber in another, or 
hollow bricks, and similar cunning inventions 
could not have entered into his calculations ; yet 
they are all here. There are, also, so many 
kinds of tables in this volame for facilitating 
measurements and calculations, that at first sight 
it might be taken, momentarily, for a “‘ Ready 
Reckoner.” 

Two tables that are iaserted will be found 
useful for reference on the vexatious question of 
obstruction of ancient lights. This source of 
so much unneighbourly feeling is sabject to rules 
and regulations like most other things; and 
Mr. Tarn’s abridgment of the law may, in nine 
eases out of ten, save the trouble of farther 
reference. The tables alladed to show the rela- 
tive values of light entering a vertical window 
from different parts of the sky surface, on the 
hypotheses of an equal diffasion of light, and of 
a variable diffasion. 

An important item in the practical value of the 
book consists in the eight plates figured to show 
the proper mode of measuring. There is a ninth 
plate for a frontispiece; but we exclude its very 
familiar face,—it is the north door of the refeo- 
tory, leading into the cloisters of St, Marie’s 
Abbey, Beaulieu,—as scarcely bearing upon the 
subject. The first of these eight plates shows 
one of the plainest of the plain brick houses 
that were the fashion when Baker-street, a 
street, and their numerous followers were built, 
It is complete even to the kitchen, looking de- 
murely out of its two windows into the 
limited oblong area ; and it has a first and second 
floor. It is accompanied by sections and details, 
all measured; and in the letterpress is a de- 
or Fe gamete, Be icg te dine ame 
ments are taken. next belongs to 
trades of the carpenter ad dete , and shows 
the various ways of 3 and of re- 
placing a board in the mi of a dowelled floor 
without disturbing the dowels, a process easy 
to those who know how to do it, but 
which must look very much like a Chinese puzzle 
to the unfledged ‘student. The construction of 
gutters and bearers, pilasters, and 
dados, is shown on the next ; and these 
items are also red, to give the quantities 
used. Doors and windows occupy the fourth 
sheet ; staircases fill the fifth and sixth; on the 
seventh the mason is instructed how to measure 
his details; and the eighth gives some supple- 
mental doors and windows, of a more elaborate 
character, duly measured, All this is, of course, 
wad ee instruction, that is sure to be 


The next feature of value in the work con. 





sists in the minute, yet not tedious, descriptions foot 


we find | i 





directions here given are both precise and fall; 
and a mason’s bill of quantities is added, in 
which the proper rotation is observed. 

And so, too, in carpentry. with 
the three kinds of naked flooring, single-joi 
floors, double floors, and framed floors, and 
passing on upwards to roofs, Mr. Tarn gradually 
habilitates them with every kind of workman- 
ship and timber, describes them, measures them, 

puts the student in the way of 

bill of quantities in the proper rotation. 
gives him two strings to his bow in the matter 
of measuring, giving him choice of taking 
superficial contents of roofs, floors, partitions, &c., 
at square of 100 ft. for the labour and nails, 
and then the cubic contents of the timber without 
laboar; or of measuring the cube contents of 
the timber as cube fir and labour, framed, &c. 
The panel shiwosteniane 59.0 (0 em ge 
Vv . Asin masonry, initi & wo 
pn Page the whole of it. Thus, L.N.O. stands 
for labour and nails only; W.1 8. means wrought 
one side; M. & C., mitred and chamfered ; and so 
on. §&., that, carved on the bark of a tree or 
elsewhere, might mean Sarah, or Sophia, or 
Sophronisba, in a carpenter's bill stands for 
sunk, D, over which the student may have 
dwelt for hours, attempting to intertwine it with 
his own initials as a possible future monogram, 
signifies dovetailed, and nothing more. The 
author properly remarks, “in abstracting car- 
penters’ and joiners’ work, the greatest possible 
care must be taken to prevent confasion; for 
when several thousand dimensions have to be 
entered under their respective heads, unless a 
regular rale be observed in drawing out the 
abstract, and placing every description of work 
in the situation usually allotted to it, mach time 
would be consumed in referring to the different 
heads.” But for the abbreviations to which we 
have alluded, se gee relating to arti- 
ficers’ work would be quadrupled in bulk ; hence 
their convenience. ; 

There is no attempt to give the ourrent prices 
for labour or materials, For this information 
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had a daughter whose husband had deserted her 
ot — a leaving her with one child, 

daughter was expecting to be confined 
about Deptford has felt the pinch so severely as | in a few days. On the occasion of our visit the 
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seven shillings a week with her gon’s help; on rare 
occasions it might rise to eight or nine, and it 
was equally certain at other times she might not 
so much mixed up together, that es Se The house had three rooms, 
small confined indeed, but in this instance 
locality have all but faded away. The) they were kept fairly clean. It would not, how- 1 
ts, and | ever, be a very great featof strength if the whole : 
Society of | household effects were bundled tightly together, 4 
for one man to carry them. Three shillings were é 
paid for the reat, and the poor woman paid a 
collector twopence a week “burial money.” “ You 
memory of Captain Richard Maples occupies a »” she said, “We must be buried, sir.” She 
i could not brook the idea of a parish coffia. She 
hoped for Christian burial, and for the parpose 
i id regularly for many 
to a burial fund. She 
taste a bit of meat from 
“net ms ae ee week to the other. It was 
j y of observation. nothing 6 weary cup of tea and the baker’s 
peng z Peo a houses = a = ee hy supplied the place of butter, and 
r portions of the town, w a or a few sprats kept her heart from 
the question. A few small onions 
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coming into vogue. either side, we met with much neglect. We 
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intain his | /@7¢ Slongside the railway. skirts and the interior of London; and it may 
o imap — ay te ep mane era once uot nent ae a a 
point of conscientiously doing . ley. i an opening runs- | investing army outside capital, nor besieging 
strictest integrity ; nd a Bie Peggy wick-square; and on a wet day the latter spot batteries planted on the heights of Hampstead 
that he be honest in his inten. | °% be little better thanaswamp. Theroadway or Highgate, yet thousands of the poor are 
and footway here are rooted up, as if all the pigs starving in this non-besieged capital. 

undertakes.” We altogether agree in the parish made it their rendezvous. Onthe| A good number of the labouring population 
with him, and cordially recommend the result of comparatively dry day of our visit there were of Deptford find employment along the river 
his endeavour to give this qualification. We pools of puddle before the doors, and ,a number | side or in connexion with the Commercial Docks. 2 
feel, too, that Mr. has increased its usefal- | °f ‘itty children, bare-headed, bare-footed, and | The employment in the latter place consists of 
ness by his revisions and additions. sickly-looking. Poor things, we have not the unloading and piling timber, and it requires 
least doubt, if we questioned them all as we | strength, practice, and jadgment. The division 
age “eae we should have i pear of labour ia this sort of employment produces 
tale. Huoger is often allied to dirt want | bodies of men known by the name of “ gangers,” 
THE DEPTFORD DISTRICT, of employment, coupled with ignorance. We | « backers,” and “ lumpers.” Without going 
RaMBLine in search of information, we passed | fouad several houses in an uninhabited condition, | into detail, the “ gangers” may be said to be a 
down the river to the Commercial Dock, and | and many shut up by landlords, who turned the | class of small masters, who undertake to unload 
afterwards proceeded through a portion of | tenants out, being unable to get their rents. the veesela for the captains; the “ backers” 
to| Beside the dockyard there is a one-sided blind | are men employed by the “gangers,” who at) 

the district of Deptford. cet we teen stree*, called Ozar-street, evidently owing its|work at the unloading or piling; and the i 

toour readers to enter into minute details of the | name to the tradition of Peter the Great once | “jumpers” are the irregulars who work when ; 
social life and social wretchedness we encoun- | working in Deptford Dockyard. Old residents | they can get it, or who work subordinate in busy | 
tered in our rounds. We can only certify to its | will point you out the spot near here where the | times to the “backers.” There are, however, 
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or at most adduce an instance or two | great Peter’s house once stood, or, perhaps, |“ master lumpers,” who will undertake to dis- 

y of illustration, hoping that our remarks | where he lived, if he ever was in Deptford. | charge a vessel of its timber, either in connexion 

woe-begone spot to-day. The/| with the captain’s crew or without their help, 

few ocenpy it are half-habitable, | according as it may be agreed upon, and these i% 

that we may be able to realise the state | and half the number of these are not at present | “ master lampers” employ “ sub-lampers.” _ aa 

of things more readily. The commercial and | inhabited at all. There is no din in the dock-| The system of payment at the Commercial ii 

the | yard opposite. No anchorsmith’s sledge-hammer Docks for unloading timber cargo is regulated by | 

time of Henry VIA. is connected with a| nor ship-carpenter’s mallet is heard giving a| what is termed “the St. Petersburg standard.” : 

of i i Say, for instance, 120, 12 ft. by 1} in. by 11 in. ; : 

with ite industrial career resource is | shafts, the whirl of the steam saw and the/or 60, 12 ft. by 3 in. by llin. Whether the ; 

however, | clink of the riveter’s hammer are drowned in an | namber of deals vary in length or thickness, the i 

our purpose to touch upon Deptford historical | ominous and unatterable silence,—there is no rale is always adhered to of making them up to a. 

and national; our picture belongs to the social | work, so there is no echo. or reducing them to “ the standard. 
gangers 


canvas, and certain shades attendan Daring th ter there was much poverty; The “ ” earn about two guineas a 
oF orders “ safliring nes week, the “ backers” from 6s. to 83.a day, when 


ng . 

depression in the iron trades and the closing and Soup Institution did a little to relieve | busy, and the “lumpers” or from 43. 
- silted f misery to Be. per day when employed. The “gangers” 
remained untouched. One picture of living life | have the advantage in the winter time, when the 
which we came across is as much as we have timber trade is dull in the docks, of being found in 
space for at present. It will serve to illustrate constant work in sorting and piling the timbers, 
the strraggle for existence now going on in a good luck that does not of necessity fall to 
many of the humble dwellings of Deptford. either the “ backers” or “lumpers.” 

In one narrow old court of five inhabited| The timber auctions and sales which take 
nd a woman outside the door of! place subsequently in the City and in the docks 
carry the subject of that which we have 
p-timbers. T the | noticed farther. From the ship to the dook, 
kind, and the poor woman, though she | from the dock to the saw-mill and the builder's 

all the physical strength of her | yard, and thence into the building. Not many 
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world be less delta sewage to be dredged fror 
the Thames. There are many foul tributaries 
yet polluting the river between London Bridge 
and Barking. 

The name of the famous John Evelyn, 1620— 
1706, still exists in connexion with Deptford, in 
the name of a street and an estate, and we even 
noticed among the living localised the name of 
Pett, but whether a descendant of the great ship- 
builder, Captain Phineas Pett, whose ancestors, 
for the space of two hundred years and upwards, 
were connected as officers and architects with the 
Royal Navy, we know not. The famous Phineas, 
however, resided at Blackwall in James I. reign, 
but the family name continued down in con- 
nexion with our naval dockyards to the end of 
William III.’s reign. 

The working classes and shopkeepers of 
Deptford are indulging at present in strong 
hopes that the proposed conversion of the Govern- 
ment dockyard, or a portion thereof, into a 
cattle-landing depdt and slaughter-yard for the 
City, will improve business in this locality. No 
doubt the existence of a large abattoir in Dept- 


thing in it is contrasted with the things that are 
now all the rage in modern and improved house- 
building. “Old-fashioned” (if we may use that 
phrase as a descriptive one) house-building, not 
now to speak of Gothic work, may be said to 
have commenced and been weill-nigh perfected 
by Sir Christopher Wren and Inigo Jones and 
their successors, and is exemplified by such 
buildings as Hampton Court, Chelsea Hospital, 
many houses in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and in the 
older parts of the City and Westminster, more 
especially in parts of the present Deanery, with 
its palatial staircase by Inigo Jones, and, indeed, 
by hundreds of houses scattered here and there 
in most of the unimproved parts of this great 
city. Here, then, it is that the question arises, 
what is “ improvement” in house-building, and 
where does it begin and end, and what is there 


better, or so good, in the most modern of houses | thing 


that makes it a better place to live in and 
look at than an unimproved house, built in the 
days of Wren or Inigo Jones. 

First, let us call the attentive reader’s notice 
to one very remarkable alteration, as we may 


ford would open up other shipping resources | call it, in common house-building. Most readers 


connected with the home and foreign trade 
depending thereon. 


will have noticed, on going into any old-fashioned 


Whatever tends to give | dingy-looking street, that the houses of it, more 


employment to the unemployed lightens the|or less neglected, have all of them dormer win- 


public burden. 


dows in the roof, and a more or less visible roof, 


Deptford and its neighbourhood will need to/ the sloping sides of which are visible from the 
see the uprise of a stronger ldcal trade than | opposite pavement. This is antique enough for 
miserable wood-splitting, if her poorer popula-| our great-grandmothers to take delight in, and 


tion is to be preserved from extinction. Fire- 
wood is indispensable, but the wretched pittance 
that women, girls, and boys earn at this work 
hardly keeps them above a state of semi-starva- 
tion. Half-housed, half-fed, and half-clothed 
beings cannot be happy,—cannot be good. The 
temptation to vice and crime among such a class | 





the appearance of an upper room thus lighted 
by “dormers” is quaint enough, and, when 
empty, sufficiently ghostly even for a novel- 
writer. In such rooms pretty nearly the whole 
conclave of authors of the last generation and 
the one before it, seem to have lived and worked 
in their vocation,—old Sam Johnson, Chatterton, 


is unfortunately strong. Hunger may drive many | Savage, and a whole host of them. But few are 
to do wrong, but independently of this, examples the London streets in which modern improvement 
are plentiful in our midst by which both sexes has not found its way; and if the wondering spec- 
may escape one evil, but it is only a tardy respite tator look a little closer he will perceive that in 
earned by the barter of body and soul. Honest} one or two or more of the honses the dormer 
work alone can make men and women happy, | windows have disappeared; that the front wall 
and it were to be wished that in the interior and | of the honse has been raised some feet; that no 
environs of this huge metropolis labour were | roof is anywhere visible; and that, in place of 


more abundant. If it were, want and suffer-| the old-fashioned 
ing would visibly decrease, and dirt and sick- | openi 


dormers, the ordinary plain 
called windows, similar to those below 


ness could be more easily combated. We) them, have been substituted. This was the 
have witnessed painful scenes, and entered | very latest improvement in common house- 


dismal and terrible homes, in all quarters| building a few years back, 


and many are 


of London, and we must say, after a care-/| the streets that have been dennded of all pic- 


ful consideration of what we have encountered, | turesqueness by the change 


made in the upper 


that theneglect of local authorities is greater than stories of the houses so altered. The interior of 
the individual neglect. The very poor need to|an upper room so built is, of course, just the 
be assisted to preserve their health, that they | same as that of the one under it; the incon- 
may outlive their present necessities. Low diet | venient dormer and sloping front wall are gone, 
and want of clothing often leave them a prey | and most certainly the “ghosts” with them. 


to epidemic diseases. By removing from the 


Now comes a most curious fact. Few will | prov 


vicinity of their dwellings those accumulations |deny that this was a move in the right direc- 
of filth and germs of pest by which they are | tion, and a vast “ improvement” on the old style 
constantly in many places surrounded, the poor | of doing things; and one would naturally have 
will be enabled to resist attack. The poor are | expected that every house in London pretending 
as often poisoned by neglect outside their|to newness and modernism would have been 
thresholds as within them; and though they | built in this scientific way; but, strange to say, 
are free to complain, they are powerless to com. | if you now go down into the aristocratic regions 


pel landlords or local authorities to help them. 


of Belgravia, and look at the monster new houses 


In touching upon the condition of Deptford, | there, with stone fronts, covered with carving, 
we might also have instanced local neglect in | and fitted with all kinds of patented contrivances, 
Greenwich in more places than one, and cited|and with every available new material and 
pictures similar to those we found in the former | newly-discovered mode of construction, you will 


piace. 











HOUSE-BUILDING BY SIR CHRISTOPHER 
WREN AND MODERN HOUSE-BUILDING. 


Wer oe — regen. eg what is said to 
be, and is thought generally to be, improved 
house-building,—that is, in other words, what it 
is possible to leave out of and to add to a com- 
mon house, as put together in the last generation, 
before patented contrivances in building came 
into use and fashion, and before “im 
ments” commenced. We cannot but think that 
a short notice of them may prove of some value 
to many readers, who must be doubtless inte- 
rested in this subject of house-building, and, let 
us add, house-decoration. House-building isthe 
beginning of architecture and of building, and 
the motive of painting ; for a decorated house is, 
to a certain extent, a painted house, and art in 
it, irrespective of its architecture, becomes a 
necessity. Nothing can be more instructive 
than to go into a house built in the beginning of 
this century, in some of the older and more 
worn-out parts of London, and to be told that 
the said house is old-fashioned, and to have the 
several old-fashioned bits of it pointed out to 
you and severely commented on, and no small | 
amount of contempt thrown on it, when any- 





discover that the old-fashioned, inconvenient, 
and picturesque “dormer” has been revived, and 
that the roofs of the new houses, so far from 
being hidden away as things to be ashamed of, 
are almost painfully visible, no i 


having been lost to force them into notice ;| i 


indeed, so much so, that some of the upper 
rooms are in the roof itself, and have four sloping 
walls to them. Now, this is all very curious 
when we come to think of it; for it shows how 
what is improvement and improved construction 
and science in one generation, or in one year, is 
barbarism and bad construction in the next. It 
is for the reader, according to his proclivities, 
to say which is best. We would but remind him 
of the service or disservice, whichever it be, 
which was done to architecture whon attention 
was Called to the artistic value of the old Gothic 
system of roofing, and to the works of those who 
evidently thought that the roof of a building 
was & good feature in it, told ite own story, and 
that consequently the roof ought to be visible 
and to show itself, even at the sacrifice of some 
interior convenience. We name this first, because 
it is the most noticeable thing that has been 
done in honse-building, and because, what a few 
albino, Ie t0ditp acdeatt saat nanan re 

» ya a to 
be got at, almost at any price. If we may be 





z 


allowed in this place to have a taste, it is 
to thet Se a pideg tots ak token 
to ws, i 
and what not; buat how it has been humanly pos. 
sible to force all eo on Nickens erg ag of 
Bel; ia, or even or , to say 
nothing of “ Palace Chambers,” may remain a 
marvel for the curious, What the very 
t consist in,—roof visible or 
invisible ? 


Poy ted the room of preg pmvetaseterng | 
the ing-room: w mprovement, it 
scar be tile, ae leon effected in it? In the 
houses built by Wren (and here we are bound to 
say that there are none so good artistically in 
any way, or so quaintly convenient, and that 
no improvement has been made on them by 
modern men, as the reader will see) the first 
i that strikes one is, that the lower 
parts of the walls of the room are always 
wainscot up to about 3 ft. or 4 ft. from the floor ; 
in the best houses the walls are entirely wood 
lined, and ee — which a 
ports, apparently, 6 08: ’ wood 
the walls, and iF of plaster. Even in com- 
paratively small houses this wainscot lining is 
always present, and gives to rooms of this kind 
a look of comfort and warmth which no papering 
can do. The modern improvement, consisting 
as all know, in paperhanging the room from the 
paltry little cornice of thin mouldings down to 
the 9-in. board, which makes up what is called 
the plinth, and which is but just enough to pre- 
vent the chairs and tables from breaking to 
pieces the wall plastering. A good deal might 
be here said on mouldings and ornament, and 
wall and decoration, and characteristic 
wood carving; but all this we must leave for 
he present, and next ask the attention of the 
ler to the windows, or rather window open- 
ings. In most, if not all, houses, whether large 
or small, and newly built, the window openings 
will be found to be not only out of all proportion 
to the cubic contents and size of the room, but 
the window jambs on which the shutters fold 
back, are what is termed splayed, ie. the 
angles are cut off so as to throw all the light 
that is possible into the room, and so as to avoid 
shadows ; indeed, shadow is almost impossible in 
a room thus lighted, until curtains come to make 
up for the want of the proper amount of walling, 
so that this amount of splay not only 
spoils a room artistically, but makes it almost 
impossible to warm it, as no amount of curtain, 
however thick, can make up for solid wall. In 
the noble rooms at Hampton Court it may be 
seen how Wren these things, and no 
one who but glances at them will contend that 
house and room contriving is in course of im- 
ement, or that we are mending Wren’s way 
of work. All ity and nobleness in an apart- 
ment are utterly destroyed by it. It is almost 
needless to mention that last effort of modern 
of glass which fills up 
window without apparent 
support of any kind, or dividing window-bars, 
so that it looks as if there were no window at 
all. It is quite impossible to look at two rooms, 
the one old-fashioned and the other new and 
improved, without the fair acknowledgment that 
no real improvement either artistic or construc- 
tive has been or is being made in common 
house-building, still less in palatial house-build- 
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and depth of a common 
enough to stand on, and 
with ease and withont e 
— ae *, as well 
space and utility, hand-rail large enough 
to lean on, with balusters, not made out of thin 
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of steps 
became too long ; indeed, it would be difficult to 
see how such a staircase could be well improved 
on, or what you could do to make it better, or 
how better to proportion it. Many houses there 
get are wherein may be seen staircases of this 
kind ; but we would specially note the one by 
Inigo Jones in the Dean’s house, Westminster, 
It may be seen in a drawing in Britton’s 
book; bat, of course, to be thoroughly 
appreciated, the staircase itself and the hall 
it stands in must be seen. It is really 
wonderful how its architect contrived to make 
so much out of so little, and to put into so com- 
paratively small a space a staircase fit for a grand 
palace. The one we refer to was not certainly 
80 fine as this, but quite sure we are that no 


understand at a high price), to the Dukeof Wel-| Several noticeable pictures cluster on the 
1 pe ara ts esa north wall. Some good bits of landscape thera 
a, most & | t to this Gerome is No. 44, relieve one another. Cows chew the cud reflec- 

Indecision,” by J. E. Saintin, a picture very tively in No. 6, “ A Sanny Day on the Coast of 

; A y Day 

charming for ita tender sentiment. represents | Belgium.” In No, 7, “Une Plage de Ville- 
a Fag widow standing by a window, through | wille-sur-Mer,” by C. F. Daubigny, there is 
w she glances while she draws on & grey|/only a long line of water-worn and weed- 
glove. She is evidently on the verge of decision, | encrusted pebbles, with sand and sea beyond, but 
nor can one doubt, from the soft ion of | it is so p hic in its truthfulness that you 
her features, which way it will be given. A faint| look for shells in it. The deep maroon glow of 
reflexion of her sweet face looks back from the | the sky in No. 10, “ View in Holland,” by W. 
window-pane, as if it were a ghost come to aid | Roelofs, contrasts with Mr. Roemmerer’s “ On 
her meditation. Portraits of herself and her | the Coast of Scheveningen.” In“ Santa Lucia, 
late husband, and photographs of other subjects,| Naples” (18), by Jules Rainart, we have a 
hang on the wall. : familiar peep at the magic bay. We see the 

“ Expectation” (15), by Edouard Richter, is | gaily-dressed women stepping into a beat for a 
another of these pieces of sentimental genre,|sea-trip on the féte day. The double cone of 
using the word in its proper and not in its| Vesuvius glows purple in the distance, and the 
slang sense. A lady in a long dress of rich blue | imagination recals the hideous discord of the 
velvet, a bit of colour that lights up the whole | endless song of the lazzaroni. Contrast “Tra- 
side of the gallery, stands by a window in| velling in Italy,” in rainy weather (27), by O. 
a richly farnished apartment, looking out for | Pittam, with that on ‘‘A Wood Sleigh in 
some one—lover or husband, who is overdue.| Holland,” by A. Mauve. ‘The Wallachian 
The face and attitude are admirably expressive | “‘ Horses at a Trough” (41), by A. Schreyer, 
of that feeling, half anxiety, half irritation, which|are very truthfully represented for a set 
the unpunctual are apt to excite in those who/|of scaramouches not worth the price of the 
care for their coming. Drawing, as denoting| canvas and the colour. “The First Mail! after 
study of the pathognomical expression of the|the Proclamation of Peace” shows us the 
figure, no less than of the face, colouring, and | Admiralty Pier at Dover swept by an angry sea. 
expression, are all good. The tops of the fannels of the mail-boat and the 
R. Madrazo, in his two pictures, ‘‘ Coming out | discredited tricolour just peep over the wall, and 
of Church” (143) and “ Learning the New Piece” | a policeman signals tothe train to rush on. We 
(149), has reproduced in oil the touch and the| have marked further (72) “ A Mountain Pase,” 
colour of the Chevalier Fortani in bis wonderfal| by B. C. Kockkoek; (108) “ Moonrise,” by 
water-colour drawings. We believe that the | A. Studeman ; (156) “ A Surprise in the Forest,” 














modern and improved stone stairs, each stair 
some 6 in. or 7 in. high, and 9 in. or 10 in. tread, 
and with break-neck length flight like a 
stable ladder, could by any one be compared 
with it. It may just be mentioned that the 
material of it was good oak wood, and that it 
was all carted away in broken fragments for 
Grewood, with the rest of the lamber, to make 
way for “im offices,” which cold, incon- 
venient, places need no description, as 
all to their cost know but too well what they are! 
We note this from the fact of our seeing and 
witnessing the destruction, and to show how 
fallacious is that notion which so many seem to 
hold, that everything, including house-building, 
is in rapid course of improvement. We abso- 
{ately deny it, and strenuously maintain that 
not only is there nothing in a modern and im- 
proved house of to-day which is better than that 
which Christopher Wren and Inigo Jones, and 
their immediate successors, built up and con- 
trived ; but that all and everything, if thoroughly 
looked into, is a and falling away 
from their mode of work. We might, and may 
get, go into details in proof of this, and to show 
how, if you want to see good and comfortable 
English house-building, whether little or big, it 
is not to be found in the improved system of 
house-building that is now in vogue, and is to 
be seen even in Belgravia, much less in the 
little streets of Camden-town, Portland-town, 
Kentish-town, or “ Victoria” streets ; but in the 
rapidly di ing houses of Wren, and those 
who immediately succeeded him, and before a 
single patented contrivance or modern house 
improvement was thought of. 








FOREIGN PICTURES IN PALL-MALL. 


Mr. WALtis opens with the openiag month of 
spriog a bright and fresh collection of pictures 
by artists of the Continental schools. Under 
the present conditions of the Continent, it is 
highly to his credit to have brought together so 
good an exhibition. The pictures are 167 in 
number, and are the work of no less than 
113 artists—a fact which, no doubt, goes far to 
account for that sensation of novelty which the 
view of the gallery excites. 

First in excellence we must rank No. 35, “An 
Eastern Girl,” by Jean Leon Gerome, the execu- 
tion of which is equal to anything that we have 
seen from the easel of this master. Clad in a 
tanic of a material resem crape, with a 
Petticoat of a heavier texture, she leans against 

her white teeth, 


artista are brothers-in-law. In the former piece, | by L. Wopfner; and (76) ‘‘ A Normandy Bride,” 
a scene before a Spanish cathedral, the bright | by J. Portaels. 

tints of the dresses, heightened,—certainly inan| M. Alma-Tadema has far less than his usual 
old woman’s cap,—by a little artistic poetry, | delicacy of finish in No. 38, “In the Temple.” 
contrast admirably with the time-stained stone | The marble gleams and the bronze censer shines 
and garish worn-off paint, of the door of the old | with the truth familiar to this artist’s touch. 
church. The lady who is learning the new) But under the straight falling folds of the dress 
piece, in a room where the bright crimson of the | of the priestess, or singing gir], there is no such 
Japan screen brings out the contrasted ‘green of | form of flesh and blood as the head demands to 
her dress, is giving her whole thought to the/ support it. And the nationality of the artist is 
music, These two pictures will make every one | surely no excuse for his making two mistakes in 
anxious to see more of the works of this artist. | the spelling of a single Greek word, and that one 
Henriette Browne gives a very truthfal|/so well known as the name of the Goddess of 
chorister boy in that scarlet dress which denotes} Beauty. A. Savini’s finish, minute almost to 
the choir of the Cathedral of Avignon, or some | hardness, of the figures in the “ Last Days of 
other see specially honoured by Papal privileges. | Pompeii” (118), compares advantageously with 
He is engaged in burnishing up a silver crucifix| the careless touch of the established master. 
for some approaching ceremony. The colour of | Nydia is too tall, and the grouping is imperfect ; 
the boy’s attire is somewhat overwhelming ; but | the figures occupy too much space on the canvas ; 
the picture is very irue to life,—foreign eccle-| and yet this picture is an extremely attractive 
siastical life, that is to say. Asa contrast, both|one. With these we must group the “ Poesie” of 
in treatment and in execution, to this life-size; M. Cooman (94)—a picture charming in taste 
chorister, let us call attention to No. 12,/| and tone, though the drawing might be improved 
by A. Gués, “ Pages pleying at Chess,” a| with advantage. A dark girl reads, while a fair 
scene from an ante-chamber of a by-gone/ girl listens. The head of the latter is hardly 
date, remarkable for its delicacy of handling | enough relieved from her shoulders, and the 
and enamel-like finish. Similar, in some/ right arm of the former, though not actually 
degree, in sentiment to the chorister boy, is/ out of drawing, represents an ill-formed model. 
No. 57,’a “Cottage Madonna,” by Josef Smaels, | The picture provokes the remark that an artist 
a picture which has in it something more than | of such graceful taste ought to take more pains 
mere ‘painting. The scene is humble, the/ with his drawing. We have only space to add 
woman unattractive in features, and her dress,}a figure with many claims on our notice,—the 
though affording a well-designed contrast be-|“ Young Fellah Girl” (105), by E. Vernet 
tween her blue sleeve and the red petticoat of Lecompt. The blue dress, fall form, dieamy 
the child, subdued and grave. Yet though a| eyes, and the happy lighting up of the compo- 
scene of humble, it is not one of valgar life ; and | sition by the introduction of an orange, rich with 
there is a thoughtful, maternal earnestness in | blood-red juice, give reality to this little speci- 
the face and attitude of the mother, not un-/ men of life in Egypt. We congratalate Mr. 
worthy of the title, if we consider it to be trans- | Wallis on his collection, and shall have to con- 
lated into Datch. Contrastiog, again, with the | gratulate him on a full and rapid inflax of pur- 
breadth of these larger pictures, is the delicate | chasers. 
detail of No. 58, “ Gulliver securely fastened to 
the Ground and surrounded by the Army,” by 








Georges Jean Vibert. The weak point of this 
clever picture is the Man Mountain, who should 


more thoroughly than the artist has attempted 
this part of his task. The busy air and elaborate 
dress of the host of little men who surround 
Quinbus Flestrin, is very good, and appropiate 
to the subject. nee 
No. 70, “A Mother's Joy,” by William 
Adolphe Bovguerau, represents an Italian, 
Contadina teasing her child, by the tantalising 
display of a banch of grapes. e iofant lies ia 
one of the wooden cradles that serve as arke to 
generation after generation of the children of 
the south. The fault of the picture, not to the 
eye, but to the critic, is, that it is not an Italian 
infant. The slight curls of pale golden bair 
mark Teutonic blood. Bat the expression in the 
woman’s face is that of the mother—very happily 
seized and rendered. The play of the sunlight 
on the charmingly-modelled arm that holds up 





ON ENTASIS AND SPIRES.* 
Dip nothing remain to us but the fragment of 


have been conventionalised into indistinctness | that glorious temple which once crowned the 


Acropolis at Athens, it alone would establish the 
supremacy of the ancient Greek in intellectual 
culture and taste over all other nations since the 
world began. 

Like the fully-equipped Minerva which sprang 
all at once from the front of Jove, this temple 
seems, methinks, the instantaneous offspring of 
that divinity, and represents the most perfect 
and refined embodiment of ancient art. 

It stands unique, and is as superior in excel- 
lence to what followed as it cae nes that 
preceded it; and although twent, centuries 
Pe caneh alebe- te hens forth in all its 
sparkling brilliancy the glory of Athens, its 
spell is mighty yet; its every fragment is 
precious, ions are found in every art 
museum in the world; and every detail of this 


* Mr, James M. Hay. Read at the Liverpool 








the grapes is perfect. The longer the picture 
is locked at the more it gains upon the fancy. 
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celebrated monument has formed a separate | those invisible or almost i ible curves | pairs in the temple architecture 
them: artists ecturers and scholars. id to be fou hich at one time origi-|of Egypt, and, there or set up ds a 

The preven te eh Greek Doric, as exhi- are so much ‘a interesting discus- | separate distinct monument, simplicity S 


bited in this temple, attains its highest and most 
complete development. 

The stylobate, the column, and entablature, 
along with all their subordinate parts and lesser 
members, when critically examined, appear to 
warrant the conclusion of an ious writer in 
Sey yeare go, tose tho. typical iden Sherets 
map , that the typi rein 
em ai cull poumenhel to tho ‘caladl wan thun of 
weight adequately supported. The author illus- 
trated and enforced his argument by reference 
to Egyptian architecture on the one hand, in 
which the typical idea suggested was that of 
simple weight, and to Gothic architecture on the 
other, in which the typical idea was that of 
weight annihilated. 

In the Doric temple, the massive stylobate is 
laid in three stages or steps, rectangular in 
profile, producing an impression of absolute 
solidity and repose, and upon this basement rests 
the colonnade or line of columns. 

The quality of supporting power with which 
the column is invested is something marvellous. 
It is not merely cylindrical ; otherwise it would 
have been clumsy, top-heavy, and instable. It 
is not simply tapering, else it would have indi- 
cated weakness. It rises from its basement 
slowly and deliberately, like a thing of life and 
as if it knew ite work, and gradually 
more and more as it ascends till, before suddenly 
expanding into the beautiful echinus, it knits its 
sinews together like the wrist of a strong man 
= hand supports a burden or delivers a 
blow. 

While the column expresses supporting power, 
the entablature expresses weight. Divided into 
three portions, the first, the architrave, is simply 
a square beam or lintel, and rests upon the 
column unaided by any means of art, its gravity 
alone being sufficiently expressive of ite pur- 
pose. Not so, however, with the frieze, which 
could not thus have asserted itself had it only 
been another,—a superincumbent architrave ; 


but by means of the triglyphs, with their vertical | sider that eve 
channels, its individuality is marked, and its! according to its intelligent 


downward pressure strongly expressed. And 
these vertical channels are not continuous all 
along the frieze, but thriftily gathered into tri- 


sion. Neither is it necessary for me to allude to 
the skilful means adopted by the Greek artist in 


the dominant idea, I am content to redeern the 
entasis of the Doric column from its being sup- 
posed to owe its existence to a regard for ssthetic 
beauty alone, and to show that it appeals to the 
intellect, and rests its hi claim on our 
admiration to its being a splendid example of the 
principle of generalisation of a varied and exten- 
sive natural law. 

Nowhere has this principle been so well or so 
cleverly set forth as in a little book on the prin- 
ciples of design by that ingenious though some- 
what eccentric writer, E. L. Garbett,—a book 
that ought to be in the hands of every student of 
architecture. 

Well then, since we have got to the root of the 
matter,—since we know what entasis means,— 
since it no longer signifies a simply beautiful 
swelling outline, but is indicative of a vital force 
and energetic supporting power,—the absurdity 
of a column possessing this quality set up as a 
monument, and carrying nothing at all, is trans- 
parent enongh ; for the trifling figure, or bail, or 
urn, with which such elongated are 
surmounted, claim no such demand of wasted 
energy and strength. And yet, “ can such things 
be, and overcome us like a summer’s cloud with- 
out our special wonder?” Yes, they do; and 
almost every city in the kingdom bears witness to 
the folly. Ob, what a prolific crop of ridiculous 
imitations has that triumphal pillar of Trajan’s 
brought forth; itself the worst specimen of the 
corrupt taste of imperial Rome. Greece, with 
her fine art feeling never could have perpetrated 
such an invention; and had not Rome, the 
mistress of the world, with her extensive infla- 
ence set the fashion, Europe might still be free. 
With regard to beauty of line in itself, 1 con- 
curve is beautiful, more or less 
application. The 
concave is equally beautifal with the convex. 
The Eddystone Lighthouse, designed by Smeaton 
more than a hundred years ago, is a beautifal 





glyphs, or groups of three, whereby their power | object, and at the same time a triumph of engi- 


is increased. 


the fillet of the architrave. These guttw are 
not intended to represent drops of water, as 
some would foolishly have it, but, like little | 
pendent plummets, they carry out and intensify | 
the idea of weight. The metopes, or square 
spaces between the triglyphs, were filled in with 
sculpture in alto relievo, and by means of the 
fine contour lines of the human figure would 
add by contrast yet another element of force to 
the weight-suggesting idea of the triglyph. 
The projecting cornice crowns the whole, and 
you will observe that it is not horizontal, like 
most other cornices, but sloping or inclined out- 
wards, having the soffit of the mutules furnished 
with guttz, all expressive of weight or down- 
ward pressure. 

I return to the column, to the peculiar curve 
of whose vertical section has been applied the 
term Entasis. What does this mean? It is 
generally understood as a swelling or convexity 
of outline to denote strength. This is near the 
truth, but far from embodying all that is con- 
tained inthat word. On referring to Donnegan’s 
Lexicon, I find Evracic defined as the act of 
straining or stretching; constraint; effort ; 
strain ; tension ; intensity. This throws a won- 
derful light upon the aptness of its application 
to the Doric column. Instead of this upright 
pillar of stone being a passive, inert mass, like 
the lintel which it carries, it is endued with 
Vitality and effort; and asserts ite purpose 
according to the true principles of scientific law 
— with an amount of exquisite ssthetic 

eeling unequalled similar 
I a of in mre. ios hi — ges 

shall not speak of the delicate flatings whi 
intensify this upward energy, nor the one 
annulets which bind the neck of the column 
before it spreads out into the self-asserting 
freedom of the ovolo,—a freedom which was 
again checked before it had got too far by curving 
inwards to support the abacus. I shall not 
dwell on the minor details of this unrivalled 
monament, all more or less carrying out and 


Then, by another of those refine- | neering skill; and yet that work exhibits in its 
ments peculiar to this order, their expression is outline a very 


still further increased by means of the gutta, or | 
drops, which hang beneath them suspended to | 


decided concave. Planted upona 
rugged rock in the English Channel, it rises to a 
height of 100 ft., and bids defiance to every 
inflaence of wind or wave. Enormous atrength 
is its primary and predominant characteristic ; 
but ite strength is not that of the uplifted arm, 


as in the Doric column, but more akin to that |i 


of a gigantic tree whose wide-spreading roots 
stretch out around it, and pierce and grasp the 
solid earth. 

Smeaton’s first concern was to level the rock 
to prepare it as a platform for the building, and 
to unite the foundation course of solid blocke of 
granite securely to it and toeachother. Course 
after course as they rise above the weters, and 
block to block are ingeniously dovetailed together 
and interlocked, so as to form one perfect and 
compact mass of masonry. Slow and anxious 
deliberation mark its base, gradually increasing 
confidence each contracting circle as it rises 
upwards, till in full assurance it mounts plumb 
up to the famous lantern light that crowns it. 

The tall chimney may be made a i 
object if intelligently designed, not that it shou 
resemble either the lighthouse or the classic 
column. It being the hollow frustrum of a cone, 
such a wide-spreading base as that of the Eddy- 
stone would convey an idea of weakness. Neither 
should it be an imitation of the Classic column, 
having nothing to carry but carry off smcke, 
and no substance to do that if it had. Besides, 
the swelling outline of the column would actaully 
convey the painfal impression that the influence 
of heat was causing it to bulge and burst. Nor 
should it ape, as it sometimes does, the Italian 
eampanile, with which it has nothing in common. 
It ought, in my opinion, to be the well-propor- 
tioned, tapering shaft, perfectly straight or 
spreading outwards towards the base, the cap 
high, without extravagant projection, and the 


plan circular or multangular, 
i (Some few years ago a paper, or papers, by an 
eminent , Was pu i profes- 


in 

sional journals, purporting to be a discovery that 
the ancient obelisk had a decided entasis, or 
ee a ee 





‘upporting the typical idea; nor shall I refer to 


construct it. I could not agree with the con- 


_ Clasions arrived at. The obelisk was used in 





overcoming certain illusions, such as | syenite, or other hard material, square on plan, 
ing the scar naiotn, alte “Ae Ma go gla, . om." 
d setting th | to thei ‘an 

seene crc all cnsiinios tu tub eiicoumetl Of It was urged by this writer, that owin 


vulgarity. 
The monumental laowy the lighthouse, the 
tall chimney, the obelisk, have one thing in 
commana, a8 Ms SUR Seat ee Ae See 
to lateral pressure. They have to no 
downward weight, no crushing force, but they 
may be blown over in consequence of insuffi- 
taper or width of base. The outline 
which such a class of works ought therefore to 
assume, ap to me to be some variety of 
the inv curve, the hollow in this 
case, in Lense of Lg ong being remarkably 
expressive of elegance strength. 

I come now to 8 of the application of the 
entasis, that peculiar curve denoting strain or 
effort to the spire. I am not aware of anything 
that has been written treating of this subject ; 
but I may venture to say that, if this peculiar 
curve is employed here at all, it is employed in 
a sense and for a purpose very different to that 
in which or for which it was used by the archi- 
tect of the Parthenon. There, it ~ bah gages 
expression of supporting power: here, it 
accomplish the more pleasing junction of two 
opposite lines,—the vertical and the oblique. 
Now, it would be well, in order to prevent con- 
fasion of ideas, that some new term were in- 


tions I have to make, continue to use the old 
Greek word, but in its vulgar acceptation. 


that a good design is in no instance indebted to 
entasis for its excellence. 
alone is it admissible—in all others it is 
defect; and in some other cases, where its pre- 
sence even is suggested, you will find counter- 
acting means adopted to destroy or neutralise it- 
The spire was originally no more than the 
pyramidal roof or over the Norman 
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upon the ridge spire, in which the lines of the broach are very | W. ® broach; St. Mary dalene’s 

apne gh Sar much ourved, bat those of the spire straight. nen broach, with angle ae St. 
— use of spire lights. | Where you got the diagonal view, the effect of Maclou’s, at Rouen, &o. That of St. Giles’s, 
nee wen ease this is far from being good. poe Camberwell, by Mr. Scott, as given in Petit’s 
buttresses, and sometimes| There is a class spires farnishing @ noted example and beantifal 


if 


is 

ing these observations to a conciusion, 
rd myself from any desire to limit or 
inventive genius of the architect ; 
if I have spoken with some confidence as to 
results of my _ experience and stadies, I 
é ot vain enough to suppose but that some 
effect of this | ingenious artist may arise, more lacky than the 
produce a design, like Gainsborough’s 
blue » Upsetting all my theories, 
al at the same time throwing the best ancient 
; instances by uniting the octagon to the square | examples into the shade. If such should be the 
t. Margaret’s, tower by means of high or low broach, with the | result of this paper, it will afford me some con- 
on - | addi i i A very | solation that, as the saying is, my labour has 

in the plain | original and peculiar example of this is to be seen | not been in vain. 
entasis, And upon | in St. Mary’s, Bloxham. Though imperfect in| I began by allading to the Parthenon, the most 
ty | many respects, this steeple altogether contains | perfect embodiment of classic art the world has 
reproduced too|the germ of a large amount of architectaral | ever witnessed, the typical idea of which was 
if of inferior | character, and the study it has received by some | weight adequately supported. There, entasis had 

because of | of our foremost Gothic architects of the present | a place and purpose. 

i i i i I to refer to numerous examples of 


rale, it is not} A very different but most beautiful example of Christian art, an art in which the typical idea 
this class is given in 8S. Peter and Paul, Exton, was that of weight annihilated, and, among 
splendid collection | where both octagon and tower are finished with others, cited the cathedral of Salisbury, whose 
Wicks, I find no allusion | battlemented parapet, the former having large | steeple from floor to finial measured over 400 ft. 
exception of that | octagon turrets, also battlemented, but without | How graceful, how rich, and yet how simple in 
on | pinnacles, set upon the broach at the angles. outline, and how worthily it occupies its piace as 
three on plate 11, iii.,and| The union between tower, octagon, and spire | prime feature in an architectural composition, 
is most beautifal and complete, the outline, the | which, as seen from the north-east, for grand 
is that of St. Nicholas, | fillings in, and arrangement of windows, spire | picturesque effect is unsurpassed by any other 

rocketed, | lights, &c., and the light and shade all helping | in England. 
spire-lights | each other. In the Gothic cathedral there is no entasis, no 
The swell is towards the; In St. Mary’s, Wilby, Northamptonshire, on | effort, no strain, and the uncounteracted sugges- 
In juxtaposition, upon the same | the other hand, the swelling and bulging effect | tion of its presence even is antagonistic to the 
if to challenge comparison, is repre- | of the octagon is not sufficiently carried off by | genius and spirit of the style. The clustered 
Ratlandshire, of pre- | the too slender pinnacles and flying buttresses | pillars do not bulge and swell like the dropsical 
proportions, bat | at the angles of thé tower. columns of the Roman and Florentine schools,— 
clean and straight,| Mr. Freeman rather disapproves of this class| themselves the caricatures of those at Athens. 
over the other is unmistak- of spires from their “ suggesting the idea of the | They shoot up to a height of sometimes 50 ft. or 
r the ba has no lower part of the spire having been shaved down | 100 ft, without swell or diminution, and without 
most vertically;” in other words, suggesting the ucing the faintest impression of weakness or 

book is that of St. bulging effect of entasis. acy 
on plate 11, But their advantage appears to me toconsist| Unimpeded by the slight cap-mould, they 
gable spire-lights, in the opportunity it affords of introducing a/| spring into the arch and ramify over the vaulted 
perforated parapet of the massive or clustered pinnacle closely attached to | csiling in a thousand beautifal curves and fine- 
the angle pinnacles by | the spire, which, in skilfal hands, is capable of | drawn lines, and then are lost in the dim infinity 
is 1, and has a an infinite variety of treatment, and of excellent | of height and distance ; and the ponderous bosses 
the summit. Only less results. are as lightly carried by the fairy fiagers of the 
of the Another effective method of forming the junc- | groin ribs, as if they were made of gossamer. 
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on tion between tower and spire isthat represented| The capital, as if conscious that its burden is 
design, but the by the spires of Salisbury, and St. Mary’s, | light, bursts into foliage, and ripens iato rich 
ton 


i 


Oxford, where the massive or clustered angle | clusters of fruit and flowers. 
pinnacles are supplemented by others higher; There is the spring of perpetual growth in 
’ i ith | up, and set between these and the alternate every form and detail of this glorious style, in 
angle-pinnacles and spire-lighte. Here also the | sides of the spire, completely filling up the gap, | the window, the shaft, and the arch, in buttress, 
entasis detracts from its effect. The sixth | and producing a rich and gorgeous effect. pinnacle, and spirelet, in moulding, flower, and 
i Lostwithiel,| Similar objections would hold good against | crocket. 
on plate 23, vol. i., consisting of a plain octagon | the application of entasis to spires, which rise| To exhibit any swell or roundness in the spire 
spire set upon an octagon stage or lantern, filled at once from within the plain perforated or | is to acknowledge a flagging of this upward 
in on each of the eight faces with a decorated | embattled parapets of square towers, whether | growth—to admit that it begins to feel the if 
i and finished with gables. | furnished with angle pinnacles or not. effects of resisting power—to proclaim at last |g 
The spire-lines have a reguler entasis the whole| The junction in these cases is marked and | that weight is no longer annihilated. ! = 
length. The only result is a stiffness and rigidity | decided, and the diagonal view is very seldom| Bat it is not so; the old and decrepit under a 
to the outline which had much better been | good, but much may be done even here by flying | the weight of years and sorrows bend into a a 
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buttresses and large pinnacles, or by a skilfal | circle, the young are straight and free, the spire if 
examples comprised in| treatment of the belfry story; or when this is is not blunted as it hastens to the point, but ie 
this collection, there are only six represented | not attempted, where the abruptness of the sharpened and intensified. Nothing does i 
with entasis, and none of these, I am sure, is | janction is left unchanged, a similar squareness | nothing must interfere with the ever youthful 
sufficiently successfal to encourage imitation. | of effect may be re-echoed in lesser degree in | and vertical expansion of the style. 
I would next mention the well-known example | other parts of the church to which the spire is} Triforium grows out of arcade, clearstory over 
of St. Andrew's, Ewerby, from Bowman &| attached, and thereby unity of design attained. | triforiam, transept rises over aisle, gable over 
her’s work, according to whom it has a| But this is rather travelling into the prin- | gable, tower over all, and then the central spire 
swell in the spire at about one-third from the | ciples of general design, which I must avoid.|in its mighty grasp gathering together the 
top. It is a most effective design, but I question | With the exception of the few instances I have | leading lines, flies straight off heavenward with 
if it derives any of its excellence from this given, no other spires that I am acquainted with them all. 
featare: rather it arise from the elegant | have avy entasis; their lines are straight as an 
' ite | arrow, and I am convinced that any departure WARMING BY HOT WATER. 
massive and substantial character, and the | therefrom, after they have fairly cleared the base, hr 
delicacy and finish of ite mouldings and details.* | would seriously mar the beauty of the whole. Messrs. Comyn Curne & Co., of Castle-street, 
Turning to modern examples, I am acquainted | Long Acre, have patented an apparatus for cir- ‘ 
with none where entasis has been suceessfally | culating hot water, by which the risk of ex- 
applied. It is not to be found in any of the late | plosion would seem to be avoided. It consists 
Welby Pugin’s works, nor is it alluded to in his) of a small tubular boiler, 11 in. square and 2} in. : 
broach was rather a| deep, fixed at the back of an ordinary stove and ; 
see wane 9 i : i i junetive boiler 4 
favourite model of his, and that of the little | communicating with a large conjunctive . 
Catholic Church at Old Swan is even yet one of| placed at any convenient adjacent gaan. “. 
the finest spires in Liverpool or its neighbour- pipe from the house-cistern conveys col —— 
hood, charming alike in ite simplicity and elegant | into the conjunctive boiler, whence it rapidly 
’ tions. That of St. Giles’s, Cheadle, is an- | circulates through the tubular boiler, as 
ua but richer and fuller of detail and depth} at once heated to the conjanctive boiler a > 
of effect. His lines are all straight and decided. | higher level than that of the incoming cold 
But instead of this swelling outline being a| water, the pressure of which — the ston 
desirable thing in a spire, we have the most all over the building by means of an ascending 
i lea i i at any partof its length. 
numerous beaatifal examples in which the out- | pipe that can be tapped y ha gor ag 
line is a decided hollow. See St. Nicholas’s, The unused hot water returns by a third pipe 
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THE BUILDER. 








the conjunctive boiler, whence it again passes 
through the tubular boiler, and recovers the heat 
it has lost in its passage through the house. 
The constant circulation is thus kept up by the 
pressure of the cold water contained in the 
house-cistern. Should this become empty, the 
cessation of pressure prevents any water from 
leaving the conjunctive boiler, which always re- 
mains fall. The certainly has its ad- 
vantages, and is applicable to all sorts of build- 
ings. The firm tell us with reference to “A 
Suggestion for Warming Apartments,” in our 
pages recently, that they pass fresh exterior air 
over or through a boiler, and convey it thence to 
any room or rooms to be warmed having a valve 
in the floor of each, to admit or exclude at will. 
A correspondent says he has had his own bedroom 
(size about 20 ft. by 20 ft.), in a bleak situation 
in the country, warmed on this system with 
perfect success, and without cost after first 
expense, which is trifling. 








DIFFERENCES IN TENDERS. 


Srr,—In the impression of your paper for the week 
ending March 11th, there appeared an advertisement to 
builders and others for tenders for the erection of a shop 
on the forecourt of a house in Essex-road. 

I sent in a tender for the same at 275/., and received 8 
post-card stating merely that the highest tender, by Mr. 
C. Cootes, was 485/., and the lowest, by Mr. 
1801, I sent a polite request to the proprietor for a list of 
the whole of the competitors and their tenders, also the 
name of accepted one, and received the following 


letter :— 

‘I do not nish mg name So be bounges tote ont Sate 
comparisons, therefore avoid giving a list. Mr. Bolton 
has written for references to Mr. Gast, one of the lowest 
tenders. If that satisfies Mr. B., he will have it.— 
J. Kine.” 

Now, sir, I think so great a difference as 305. in so 
small a matter as this ought not to be passed by without 
notice, Oxz oF THE ComMPETITORS, 








PUBLIC PARK FOR ALLOA. 


THE town of Alloa, in Scotland, is promised a 
public park. The Earl of Kellie will give a suit- 
able piece of ground, subject to conditions which 
are likely to be agreed to by the commissioners 
of the town. The intended park is a district of 
wood known as “ Arms Brae,” and is situated on 
the Stirling road. The trees are to remain the 
property of his lordship, and only to be cut and 
lopped with his permission. The burgh commis- 
sioners will have to lay out the walks and lawns, 
plant flowers and shrubs, and erect gate and 
lodge. The length of the park will be about half 
a mile, with an average width of nearly 100 
yards. A greater breadth, we think, would be 
desirable, if it be possible for the commissioners 
to obtain it. If not, we suppose the townsfolk 
must be content with what is given, and add to 
the length of their exercises and amusements 
what they are obliged to curtail in the breadth. 
“ Alloa Ale” is oalebrated over the world, and 
his lordship’s health will be drank ia it in Clack- 
mannan. 








THE GIRALDA, SEVILLE. 


One chapter in “Spanish Pictures drawn 
with Pen and Pencil,” recently mentioned in this 
journal, relates to Seville, and illustrates, amongst 
its other architectural glories, the tower of the 
Giralda, one of the finest relics of Moorish archi- 
tecture in the country. This tower rises to the 
height of about 350 fc. The vane or weathercock 
(girandola) from which it has ite nameis the figure 
of a woman, and weighs nearly three tons. We 
are enabled to reproduce the view given in the 
work mentioned. The vane and the belfry on 
which it rests are comparatively modern ad- 
ditions. In the time of the Moors the tower 
terminated with an immense iron globe, plated 
with burnished gold, which is said by Arab 

chroniclers to have reflected the sun’s beams so 
brilliantly as almost to rival the sun itself. The 
mp ed formed part of the great mosque 








“MADAGASCAR AND ITS PEOPLE.”* 
THE MEMORIAL CHURCHES, 


Tn 1862, the Rev. William Ellis, whose name 
has been largely aesociated with the later 
religious history of Madagascar, made an appeal 
to England for assistance in building four appro- 
priate churches on sites which had been given 
by the king; and, the money having been raised, 
Mr. James Sibree in 1863 went out to act as 
architect. The first church, which was at 


pest wr and its People. Notes of a Four Years’ 
Residence. By Jas. Sibree, jan., architect.” The Reli- 
gious Tract Society, Paternoster-row, 





Ambatonakanga, and is that represented in the 
accompanying engraving, was consecrated in 
1867. Other churches followed, and Mr. Sibree 
remained some time in Madagascar, collecting 
much information as to the manners and 
customs, history and , of the people. 
This he has now published in the shape of the 
interesting volame before us, which is made 
to have especial reference to the spread of 
Christianity inthe country. Madagascar, which 
has been called the Great Britain of Africa, has 
an area exceeding that of England, Ireland, anc 
Scotland together, and, considering its size, is 
singularly little known by Europeans. Mr. 
Sibree’s book will help to lessen this ignorance, 
and would afford us many quotable passages. We 
prefer, however, toconfine ourselves to theaccount 
he gives of the circumstances and difficulties 
attending the erection of his churches, They 
found on the sitea quantity of hard white stone, 
resembling the finer qualities of the Yorkshire 
stone called Bramley Fall ; and for some months 
derived their whole supply of. material from 


be built entirely of dressed stone, in 12-in. 
courses, within and without; 82 ft. by 46 ft. 
inside in the clear, with apse, vestries, and & 
tower and spire at the south-east angle of the 
main front. This area, together with a large 


was | gallery over the vestibule, and extending into 


the first bay of the church, would, it was esti- 
mated, give accommodation for a thousand 
people. The style adopted was a very plain 
adaptation of Norman, depending for effect 
rather upon a judicious arrangement of materia! 
than on elaborate detail. The latter, indeed, 
had it been desirable, was inadmissible, from 
the unskilled character of the labour, and the 
intractable nature of the stone. All mouldinge 
had to be bold and simple in section. The 
two doorways, and the windows in the prin- 
cipal front, were the only portions where any- 
thing beyond the simplest t was 
attempted. The former were shafved, and the 
arches ornamented with the chevron, charac- 
teristic of the style. The roof was pretty steep 
in pitch, and projected over the walls in deep 
eaves. The heavy rains of the wet season 


made such a form an imperative necessity ; | m 


and the architect never afterwards felt a donb‘ 
that on this account, as well as from the rude 
workmanship admissible in the simple Gothic 
styles, as compared with Greek or Italian, his 
judgment was correct in adopting the archi- 
tectural details of Northern Europe instead of 
those of the South. The interior was planned 
to consist of a nave divided from the aisles by 
wooden columns, which supported the framing 
of the roof. But eventually this arrangement 
was altered, and stone columns ard arches were 
substituted for the timber framework, so that 
the interior had much of the appearance of a 
European church, but with apse instead of 
chancel. The central portion of the roof was 
hammer-beam in construction, and ceiled above 
the main timbers. A ventilating chamber was 
thas provided, and the uirements of the 
climate were farther sati by filling every 
alternate window with wooden louvring instead 
of glass, so that a current of air might always 
be passing through the charch. 

Sach was the design, but the carrying of it 
out in stone and timber was a different matter 
altogether; and for many months and, as it 
proved, even years, he was obliged to exercise 
patience and hope, until sometimes he despaired 
of ever seeing the building completed. 

But the greatest hindrance was the limited 
number of workmen whose services were worth 
having, and still more, the impossibility of re- 
taining these for long together. Stonemasonry 
was not an entirely new thing to the Malagasy. 
Tombs and gateways had already been con- 
structed, as well as two or three stone houses 
for the sovereign. But a large building, which 
required careful scientific work, was a new 
thing to them; and, in the case of the majority 
of workmen, it was n to commence with 
the A BC of the art, and to teach them, first 
how to dress stone to a true face, and then how 
to square it accurately. The use of the level 
and plamb-bob and cord was a mystery which 
even the most intelligent but slowly appre- 
hended, and it was necessary to inspect miautely 
every course, and almost every stone. Unleas 
this was done, the third or fourth course would 
frequently be found to overlap the lower ones 
by 2 in. or 3 in. 

Dall, however, as these workmen seemed to 
be in some matters, in others they could be as 
sharp as avy European mason; and to save a 





this source. The first church was proposed to | unionist in 





that only could detect. 
This made it necessary for the architect to spend 
a deal of time on the and care. 
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help, me at defiance. I could not call in another 
body of men, as they were not to be had; I wes obliged ta 
wait until the idlers chose to resume their work. Much as 
the Malagasy love — yet love to take their 
time in it; 80 work frequently stood 
still, and I push it forward either for love or 
money,” 


I will Yo" i.e, : 
Sibree not tell the workmen how high he 
was really going. As it was, it was not without 
some difficulty that he indaced them to pro- 


have ventured up to the awfal elevation of 70 ft. 
or 80 ft. More than once, their wives and chil- 
dren came to him, begging that he ee 


Four stone churches have been erected, and we 
agree with him in thinking, that their erection 
has given @ very important stimalas to civilisa- 
tion. The employment of many workmen for 
several years, and their training in Huropeas 
methods of construction in masonry, carpentry, 
the mannufactare of tiles, and ironwork, has 


pmeneh of kaowdalas snene® 
the most intelli artizan-class, has put & 
i circulation. 


their own stones, and timber, and metal; and 
the native ingenuity and quickness of the people 
will not allow all this to fall out of recollection. 
It has already produced valuable results; and 
we may be sure, eays Mr. Sibree, that the build- 
ing of the me churches at Antananarivo 
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STREET ARCHITECTURE: HOUSE IN CHISWELL STREET, FINSBURY. 
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LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE: 
CHISWELL STREET, FINSBURY. 


Fall advantage of this having been taken, it was 
necessary to break up the front: one side having 
to be splayed back, the central bay was placed 
at the mean angle between the side parallel to 
the street and the splayed side, forming rather 
a novel feature in street architecture. The 
building has five floors, with offices at the back, 
on the ground floor, additional rooms being 
formed in the back part of the roof for the 
housekeeper. The rooms on the ground floor 


as auction-rooms, the cellars being used for 
storage the upper part letting for 
— Bie men eggs with malm ae | 
wi i atone, red brick, 
Pether’s diaper bricks, the latter being depended 
upon for all the enriched surfaces shown. The 
floors are laid on a new system of fireproof con- 
struction,—viz., with trellis girders, formed of 
rolled joists, laid flatways (with ornamental 
rivets of bottom flanges exposed to view), at 
intervals of about 8 {t., and T laths, 24 in. apart, 
bent to and acting as curved ribs, filled up to a 
level surface on top with concrete, cemented to 
form the floor, the under sarface retaining the 
arched form, and plastered, to form the ceiling. 
The architect was Mr. Rowland Plumbe, Fitzroy- 
ware; and the floors were executed by 
ra. W. & T. Phillips, of the Coal Exchange. 
Mr. Plumbe has shown both ingenuity and 








TITHES AND TITHE COMMUTATION. 
INSTITUTION OF SURVEYORS, 


At a meeting of this Inatitation, held on the 
13th ult., two papers on Tithes were read,—one 
by Mr. John Oakley, the other by Mr. William 
Sturge. 

Mr. Oakley gave an account of the commuta- 
tion of tithes in England and Wales, under the 
Tithe Commutation Act of 1836, by which an 
annual rent-charge, varying with the price of 
corn, was substituted for the payment of tithes 
in kind; and made some observations on the 
advantages which have accrued to agriculture 
from the t. In the course of his 


land-owner, tithe rent-charge 
amounts to a , or any other fixed charge 
Per acre, the sum is easily work bat if the 


showing that the present money-payments do 
hot represent what the tithe-owner would have 
now obtained had there been no commutation, 
it will not be with any idea of suggesting that 
the commutation was unfair, and ought to be 
oe I know that such results would never 
ive been produced if the tithe-owner had con- 
that’ to collect his tithes in kind, and so resp 
ne benefit of the skill and capital of the occu- 
pt. I may, however, possibly show that the 


benefited by commutation, that they may easily, 
and without cost to themselves, make some 


owners, and especially the clergyman of the 
parish, when he is the owner himself. 

For convenience and icity of calculation 
I purpose blending ial and vicarial tithe in 
the following statements. 

I will take, first, arable land of the poorest 
quality, which is under cultivation by the plough, 
and then arable Jand of the highest quality, 
both descriptions being farmed without the 
application of any manure beyond that made 
from what the lands themselves would produce. 

Take 100 acres of poor arable land on turnip 


-| soil, and the cropping to be as under :— 


25 fallow with turnips, 





124 fallow again, or tares 
124 barley, . ? 
124 clover, 
12§ tares or fallow, 
iat wheat, 
bel f hie. cS 8 
ing of green crops R 31 5 0 
5 pe wag tem any og 8717 9 
12§ oats, 4 ,, 226. 55 0 0 
12} barley,3 ,, 338,9d, 63 6 7 
£237 8 4 


I calculate that the sheep jobber would pur- 
chase the feed of 62} acres of turnips, or rape, 
or tares, or clover, he finding all required, in- 
cluding labour, at 10s. per acre; and if so the 
net yield to the farmer would be 311. 5s., and 
the tenth of this sum would be the agistment 
value of these crops. I apply then the prices 
fixed by the Tithe Act to such crops as this 
land thus farmed would produce, viz., 2} qrs. of 
wheat, and 4 qrs. of oats, and 3 qrs. of barley, 
and the result shows the prodace of the 100 
acres, without the straw, to be 2371. 8s. 4d., or 
2l. 7s. 5d. per acre. The tenth of which, or 
4s. 8d. per acre, is the money value of the tithe 
without the straw in the fields where the grain 
grew. The tithe-owner could not collect the 
tenth of these crops for the value of the straw; 
hence, 10 per cent., or 54d. should be deducted 
from the 4s. 8d. per acre, the balance, or 
43. 23d. per acre, represents the money value 
per acre, according to commutation prices, of 
ee of the prodace of this 100 acres of 
and. 

If the 100 acres of land were heavy clay the 
result would be similar in money, inasmuch as 
the growth of corn in bashels would be larger 
and the value of the feed from the green crops 
less. Where land is fairly tilled with the plough 
and all moved thereby every year, except the 
land in clover or other artificial grasses, the 
tenth of the produce at commutation prices 
must amount to 4s. acre. 

Now take 100 acres of land which is really 
good, and on this will be annually produced,— 


bape tery ae? Line gute pesimeeed 
more, 44 at 56s, Sd. = 132, .......-ccescrersseee £300 0 0 


50 acres in barley and oats :— 


6 qrs. barley at 33s. $d., or 
B 4p Cate At BBs. =z LOZ, ....06.cccccrceccecccrcoces 500 0 0 
124 acres of clover, which will be mown once 

RG OOD, Ts sccqnentientersemercatesenescocecces 75 
124 acres of turnips, fed on the land, 2/.......... 25 0 0 


i) 
— 





or 91. per acre without straw. The tithe here, 
without straw, would be 18s. per acre, and de- 
ducting 10 per cent. from this to meet the tithe- 
owner’s costs of collection—he having the straw 
for nothing—it is shown that the money value of 
the tenth of the prodace of such lands exceeds 
168. per acre. 

Few parishes of such land can be found ; but 
I know of several the landowners of which 
admitted such crops as the above, and agreed to 
such a rent-charge. : 

Very large quantities of land in England, the 
rent value of which ranges, tithe-free, from 35s. 
to 40s. per acre, are fixed with rent-charges 
running from 3s. to 6s. per acre, some being 
arable and some meadow lands. The arable 
land would prodace on an average in corn, taking 
one-fourth wheat, and one-fourth barley or oats, 
4l. per acre per annum at least, showing, after 
deducting 10 per cent. for collection, 7s. per acre 
tithe. The grass land, if fed the whole year 
round, would keep for the winter six months 14 
sheep per acre, and the summer six months 5}, 
making an average of 3}, and the value of their 
feed, or what the acre would produce net per 
annum, could not be put at less than ll. per 

, showing 31. 10s. per annum, or 7s. as the 
value of the tenth of its produce. 

Though commutation has released 





surveyors 
from the task of making such calculations, the 





consideration ‘of all that bears on the produce 
of land is necessary when rents have to be 


small concessions which will benefit all tithe- | fixed. 


Nothwi ing my figures {show the value 
of the tenth of the prodace of land, and that 
such value does not with the rent- 
charge, as fixed permanently, yet the commuata- 
tion of tithes has materially benefited England 
and Wales. Permanent improvements, such as 
drainage, removal of fences, and enclosure of 
waste lands, have been extensively carried out. 
Capital has been largely expended, and farming 
has been carried on with an before un- 
known. Land has been cultivated in the way 
best suited for developing its resources, the fear 
that by so doing it might become liable to in- 
creased burdens, in the way of tithe, having 
been removed, 

The Act for the commutation of tithes has 
been a great and healing measure, and has been 
carried out on the whole with great fairness. 
Much fewer difficulties have arisen than were 
anticipated, and although the Act has conferred 
@ measure advantageous both on tithe-owner, 
land-owner, and tithe-payer, and has contributed 
greatly to the encouragement and improvement 
of agriculture, yet I think there are some 
matters of detail which might still be improved. 








CONDITION OF WINDSO®. 


At the last meeting of the Windsor Local 
Board of Health, Mr. Alderman Last called at- 
tention to an article in the Builder reflecting on 
the sanitary arrangements of the town, one of 
the points remarked upon being the lowness of 
the rooms in some of the habitations in Bier- 
lane. He suggested that the surveyor should 
take the opportunity of reading the article and 
of visitiog the localities mentioned, and see 
whether he could rebut any of the statements 
made there. Another point was the insufficiency 
of the ventilation of the sewers, and he should 
be pleased if some practical members of the 
Board would give that matter their considera- 
tion, and see if they could get the Board out of 
that difficalty. 

Of course there were members of the Board 
ready to call the article “sensational,” and to 
say that they did not believe it was all true. 
The surveyor, however, made some reports at 
the same meeting which should show them how 
wrong they are in taking such ground. It is to 
be hoped Alderman Last’s advice wiil be attended 
to. 








MINOR NUISANCES. 


Reapers who study the Builder attentively 
cannot fail to observe that we have a certain 
and very nearly constant number of complaints 

i in our columns every year upon sub- 
jects which we may group together under the 
category of “Minor Nuisances.” Oar corre- 
spondence is, of course, extensive, and our corre- 
spondents are widely distributed ; hence it may 
occur that we hear more about “ crying evils” 
and “intolerable nuisances” than most of our 
contemporaries, who are not sodirectly concerned 
with the domus as we happen to be; and there 
can be no doubt but a great many circumstances 
connected with our houses and our homes, which 
might seem to the general public to be trifling 
affairs altogether, and quite beneath notice, do, 
in fact, go to make up a large portion of our 
happiness or our misery. A healthy and happy 
home is what we all seek after; but there are 
difficulties in the way, for the most part. Pat- 
ting out of question for the moment such a case 
as a bad drain or a leaky gutter on the roof, 
which are not only major nuisances, but evils of 
the most fatal and pernicious character, is there 
nothing less with which we have to contend ? 
Consider for a moment the annoyance caused by 
a sewing-machine, or a bad piano,* or a cornet-a- 
piston in the adjoining house ; or the abominable 

of the chimney-pots over the way, which 
define the limits of our horizon; or the appear- 
ance of the paint next door; or, worse still, the 
sanitary condition of the neighbouring ares, 
or the uncovered ane Oe back pone 
These and things of ali are precisely 
what we have denominated them,—muinor 
nuisances. They cannot be said to endanger life 





i ith a neighbour whose 
a ont 1 lea se deco ra commence “hous eleven 
o'clock p.m. (just when he retires to bed), and sre cone 
tinued vigorously for hours; while on Sundays the poor 
piano is worked incessantly. An appeal for merciful relief 
resulted in defiance. 
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or to be very injurious to health, and our common 
law takes no note of them in any form whatsoever. 
Yet will any one assert that they are not, within 
their range and circumspection, very intolerable 
nuisances ? 

Another complaint reached us the other day 
of a more sentimental character; which, how- 
ever, we have no hesitation in describing as an 
undoubtable grievance: and it was this. A 
respectable tradesman had had his front done 
up at considerable expense and with much taste, 
from the designs of a competent architect. A 
space, 1 ft. 6 in. or so in breadth of the frontage, 
was sacrificed in order to give effect to the 
Corinthian pillars and pilasters of Portland stone 
which formed part of the design and adornment 
of the basement story. A very pretty effect it 
would be, doubtless: that is not disputed. But, 
im the course of the same year, his next-door 
neighbour,—not an opponent in trade by any 
means, nor even a personal enemy,—knocked 
out his front also, and built up to the very 
boundary line (somewhat beyond, it is alleged) a 
shocking attempt at modern Gothic, as we are 
informed, in glaring red and black brick in 
alternate courses,—thus creating an effect of 
contrast and a “ presumption of superiority” 
which vexes our poor Corinthian to the very 
soul! He actually writes that he has deter- 
mined to remove from the locality for ever ! 
Now, some people may feel inclined to smile at 
this fastidious gentleman; but, certainly, we 
do not. Onthe contrary, we most cordially and 
entirely sympathise with him. At the same 
time, we can only offer our sympathy, and 
nothing more ; for it will never do to interfere 
with the time-honoured principles of British 
liberty; and if he or anybody else interested in 
the subject choose to study the esthetic prin- 
ciples which predominate in the different schools 
of politics in our day (this is, of course, a 
poor consolation), he will find the one complain 
as bitterly of the other on this very question 
as he does of his next-door neighbour ! 

Passing by questions of taste, however (in 
which, by the way, there has from time im- 
memorial been a proverbial difference), we may 
notice the complaints we have mentioned which 
constantly reach us, and which may be classified 
under the head of noisy nuisances. “A Poor 
Artist,” for example, cannot sleep on account of 
the screeching sound of a chimney cowl—the 
property of a person on the opposite side of the 
street, whom he believes to be a butcher. 
Another correspondent, “An Invalid,” com- 
plains in bitter terms of the noise made by 
certain iron shutters, which sound, he says, 
when they open or shut, “like the fearful 
grating of the mitrailleuse.” From Liverpool 
we had last year a most portentous complaint 
from a retired merchant, who stated in plain 
terms that his next-door neighbours (either the 
Browns or the Joneses, we forget which) got up 
family concerts for his especial! benefit, lasting 
till midnight, in which they employed trombones 
and ophicleides! And, finally, a gentleman who, 
we have every reason to believe, speaks the 
truth, wrote, not long ago, to say that since the 


Now, what can we say to all this ?—or rather, 
what can we do? The law, as we have said, 
will not only not interfere (anleds in cases such 
as the trombones, where positive malice could be 
proved), but, on the contrary, has given permis- 
by legislative enactment to the most 
tic of minor nuisances which our genera- 
has seen! A railway train rushing at red- 
speed, and whistling the most fiendish shriek 
world has ever heard—at midnight, within 
ft. of one’s bedroom-window—is by many 
regarded as one of the greatest blessings of our 
huss” te toees cathy & gentnien se teapot 
w ® protection to 
from fire, and also from thieves? (It is was 
shutters, by the way, which make the noise.) 
No doubt our friend the poor artist has a most 
just cause of complaint about the butcher's 


Serie 


these abated ; and in this particular instance we 
think the remedy might be simple enough. Why 
could not the butcher put a piece of suet on his 
And why could not the same 


chimney-cow] ? 


principle be carried out? The “tromboner” might 
practise in the back garden as a mere question 
of civility; or, for that matter (since it is 
domestic music which he seeks to cultivate), 
he might try his hand on the flute. The fact 
is, we must all do our best in this overowrowded 
mate a — pr rale i to effect 
great cities, to carry a 
even upon small questions such as these. In 
still plainer terms, we should have more con- 
sideration, and exercise greater forbearance with 
each other in our most ordinary social relations. 
The slamming of a door, the shutting of a 
window smartly, the noise of a rusty hinge, the 
want of a nail in the carpet, a picture hung 
awry, a bad picture, a disagreeable paper, & 


beef overdone; these and a thousand other in- 


one’s personal experience, or from the elaborate 
writings of modern authors, are, as we think, 
entitled to rank in the category of minor 
nuisances. Properly speaking, these do not 
belong to our special subject. But there are 
one or two hints on construction which (although 
not the least new), coming from the Builder, 
may carry with them a certain weight, or at 
least a recommendation to all who love peace 
and quietness as much as we do ourselves. In 
the first place an architect is bound to consider, 
and, if possible, to provide against minor 
nuisances. 
“ Great wit to madness sure is near allied, 
And thin partitions do the bounds divide.” 

This is a maxim which ought, literally speaking» 
to be constantly kept in mind. Secondly, the 
builder is bound to out the architect’s 
intentions to the extent that there should 
neither be creaking doors, smoky chimneys, 


public conscience must itself determine whether 
it be a proper thing to neglect towards society 
those small civilities in propriety, and above 
all in cleanliness, which no individual can be 
permitted to neglect; and here ends onr little 
homily on minor nuisances. 








ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
Six,—You inserted a query of mine in your 
number of the 24th of December last, with re- 
ference to a claase in an architect's specification, 
stipulating for payment for a set of drawings, 
&c., from the builder employed on the work. I 
find that the architect who inserted this clause 
in his specification, and who was paid by the 
builder, is put forward as a member of council 
in the recently-issued balloting list of the Insti- 
tute. As I consider it would be inconsistent 
with the spirit of the bye-laws that an architect 
should, by a side-wind, lay blackmail on a 
builder, I think the election of this gentleman 
would be a tacit admission that the irregularity 
I allude to is not a contravention of the rales 
laid down in the paper on “ Professional Practice 
and Charges of Architects.” 

A FELiow or THE INSTITUTE, AND A 
LATE MemsBer oF Covuncit. 








DIOCESAN ARCHITECTS. 


Sir,—The remarks in the recent numbers of 
the Builder respecting All Saints’ Church, Hert- 
ford, and “ The i 


diocesan architect was called in to report upon 
St. Michael’s Church, Bishop’s Stortford, which 
church I had been restoring from time to time, as 
funds came to hand, under a written 


v 





blunt carving-knife, cold plates, or a roast of |i 


stances, which may easily be obtained from | in ge 


nor unworkable window - sashes. Finally, the | grasp 
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diocesan 


in general would exercise those in any 
way inconsistent with the interests of their pro. 
fessional brethren. 


G. E. Parrenerr, F.S.A. 








EXPRESSION IN ARCHITECTURE. 


Srr,—-In justice to a Scottish Academy exhi- 
bitor reviewed in a late number, will you allow 
me to name one feature in the 
executed works of Mr. Leiper, the architect I 
desire to refer to? I have not examined the 
drawings so summarily criticised, but have seen 
works of his, both eoclesiastical and domestic ; 
and, although some may not admire the quaint 
archaic style in which he prefers to practise, his 
works have one most excellent quality rarely to 
be found in desigus by our modern men,—that of 


The majority of architects seem unable to 
,—I will not say the principles of design, 
for that is a matter of logical dedaction,—but 
the power of imparting life to their work ; they 
are well versed in the grammar of composition 
and detail, can write architectural age 
neatly and correctly ; but their labour, like that 
of the fluent but superficial “ littérateur,” goes 
no farther in its influence. 

I do not refer to men without taste, of whom 
there are, unhappily, many in the profession, and 
who do more than is likely to minister to the 
mental culture of the public, but to the men of 
refinement, who labour hard, and so far success- 
fally, to please; yet, from lack of imagination and 
enthusiasm, fail to make any true impression on 
public taste. A living dog is better than adead 
lion. A. B.C. 








EARLY HISTORY OF OXFORD. 


At a recent meeting of the Oxford Architec- 
tural and Historical Society in the Ashmolean 
Maseum, Mr. James Parker lectured on “ The 
Early History of Oxford to the End of the 
Eleventh Century.” He commenced by saying 
that most of the historians of Oxford followed 
each other with the unvarying description of the 
foundation or restoration of the University of 
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held at Oxford, and in 1039 Harold died here, | detendast, and trusted that as coder would be mete m the | form separate lames at tho own nian 
and the second Harold held a gemodte here in | usual wa: re The school teaching pot 8 ose 
1065. In 1071, as we learn from the annals of | aes nest esomined, net bore Carne Eoantney lane, | School, where all the pupils seo oe mem 
Osney, recently published under the direction | given by the district surveyor, and stated that Messrs. tion, to the Collegiate School, the Rev. G. P. 
of the Master of the Rolls, Oxford Castle was | Cawston & Co. were very seriously inconvenienced by the | Evans's, the Normal College, and the Kilvey 
built by Robert D'Oiley, and here, in 1074, | *eguler works not being amended, end he hoped that 80 Cooo6- Works School. The same number af 
Edith, the wife of Edward, died. In the same ~aimdalieiineartiniee cunditnten peenentedthamasloes ter examination 
year was founded the church of St. George-in-| The defendant, in answer to the magistrate, said he| this year as the last, namely, 62. Last year 33 
the-Castle, by Robert D’Oiley and Roger D’Ivry ee tt ten tn ee ee were successful, 11 ciedeas oulane in 
pg h church we get mentioned is that of ef eer hed siithbeld bis cons an ptt a ager were successfal 16 obtained Stee ake 
t. the i : ’ i 

ary , in the suburbs of Oxford, o weeks were commenced to be sestified. Pee amount of fees last year was 961. 7s. 6d.; this 


tioned in the Domesday survey, he said, did 
not necessarily mean a stone wall. There was 
probably a fence of earth and a stockade, and 
it was this fence which the citizens were bound 
to maintain. Thestone wall was erected during 
the reign of Henry III, when such extensive 
taxation for this purpose was recorded. 





CLERKS OF WORKS. 


Six,—In the letter of a west-country architect which 
appeared in last week’s Builder, there is a sweeping charge 
made against clerks of works, Your correspondent, in an 
pp pdm ae describing in an manner 

oe only) way in which ing architects 
nk at Genes pn peat ee adda xk 
cler works,—a very , no dou 
with his own sehounes om Sot beutdie bis | a” 2 
cannot understand why the writer should vent his spleen 
on @ class of men of whom he can have but little know- 
ledge; but, while at the meetings of the Provident Insti- 
tution of Clerks of Works, Mr. Pennethorne and others, 
—the great “Mr. Boss” not pted,—voluntarily 
express their confidence in, and the assi rendered by, 
their clerks of works, I think we need not heed the 
vapouriogs of a ‘* West-country Architect.” 

A Wasr-Countay Cuzrx or Worxs. 











CASES UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 
CUTTING INTO PARTY-WALL. 


At Guildhall, Mr, Charles Burtwell, of Lower Norwood 
builder, was summoned by the district or of the 


W. Carden, for non-compliance irregular 
works, which existed at the premises, No. 3, Copthall- 
court, Throgmorton-street, 

Mr. Edmand Woodthorpe said that his attention was 
called to the state of the en een 8, Cate: 
court, and 6, Warnford-eourt, by Messrs. Cawston & Co., 
they having noticed a strong smell of . Notice 
was then given to Mr. Barker, the owner of No, 3, 
Copthall-court, to discontinue the fires, and a notice 
subsequently served upon the defendant to “ cut into 
bore,” &c., to ascertain the th’ i 
backs and flues, It was then found that two=flues, 14 in, 
by 9 in. hed been ent tate the y-wall to within 4} in. 
of the face of the w i 
that some old bond timber which existed in 
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the other, 
Mr. Bu the firm of Merkly, Wilde, & 
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OF SCOTLAND. 


DEFENCE, NOT DEFIANCE. 


Sin,—The plausibility of the observations made by the 
writer of the letter on the Trade-unions Bill, which you 
published in your number for March 25, will, if allowed to 
pass uncontradicted, induce not a few of 
subscribers to believe that he is tho 
with the statements which he has advanced 


sion, to correct some of the perverted facts with he 
has adorned his enlivening epistle. 

Before doing so, permit me just to remark, that the 
covert attack made by your anonymous correspondent on 
all trade-unions in general, the union masons and 
joiners of Glasgow in particular, shows that he is an adept 
in displaying the abuses of union to a degree beyond 
their utmost limit. 

As he subscribes himself “ A Working Man,” I take it 
for granted that he is not one of those who are “ arrayed 
yd purple and fine linen, and fare sumptuously every 


numerous 
ly conversant 


ing an ive joiner myself, and a member of the 
* Associated ters and Joiners of Scotiand” iety, 
I feel not a little surprised, in common with many of my 


fellow workmen, at remorseless and sweepirg allega- 
tions thrust at us in his reference to our late unfortunate 
strike,—uanfortunate, because I consider all strikes a mis- 
fortune to both master and workmaa. 

The misrepresentations and perversions which I most 
go pene of refer * his ~~ re; i 6 the ——— 

am content to leave charges bro t agains! 
men of ‘‘stone and iron” to be aefended by themselves 
as best they can. Your correspondent ssys,—* that last 
year, in the month of March, at the instance and under 
the pressure of their trade-union, the joiners of Glasgow 
inau @ gigantic strike for the reduction of th 
hours of labour from ye teen 
week.” The real facts of the case are, that for three 

non 


successive years previous to March, 1870, the union joiners 
of Glasgow, acting in concert with their -union 
brethren ested a reduction of their 
working hours ; bat each time it was not granted; and in 
avoiding a strike we contented ourselves the refasal. 
That there was coercion or pressure used on the part of 
the union, on the occasion referred to, is = gross 
maltslane sepuenetion, Sve Sir he can furnish no proof 
whatever. “A ing Man,” in assuming the task of 
‘* special pleader” on the part of non-union men, and in 
trumpeting forth his superiority and talent for cuteness, 
ought to know that the non-union men were in a 
majority in Glasgow at the time, and that out of the 1,500 
who struck work, 700 were non-union men. The scandalous 
and pay gprs Basee: ng anne coarse or 
oratory,” are ikewise unsup assertions, for whi 
there is pre rem, ge foundation ;—doubtless the result 
i ation. He also that 


The manner in which we are taunted about our de e 
and inferior education is proof in itself that “ A Working 


Man” has turned the that 

bad account. pod gt ry has ‘‘ shot his arrow over 

the house-top, and hurt his brother.” In 

corrections I send you extracts from the Glasgow 

papers relating to the subject; and as the joiners, in par- 

ticular, have been rather unfairly dealt with by your cor- 
t, in common fairness and self-defence your 
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| 
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ASSOCIATED CARPENTERS AND JOINERS |! 


year it was 831. 3s. 6d. The subjects taught in 
the science school last year were building con- 


togeth 
The Hamley School of Art.—In July of last 
year the Department of Science and Art issued 
a notice to the schools of art throughout the 





and for porce- 
lain painting. The first of these prizes was 
for the design of a vase or other large object of 
a similar character for the “ modelled form,” and 
this has been awarded to Mr. Joseph Ellis, of the 
Hanley School. The body of the prize vase is 
oviform, and the general design is that of the 
Renaissance period. On one side of the vase is 
a bas-relief of a draped female figure dancing, 
and on the opposite side the same figure in 
repose. There are two floriated handles, round 
each of which is entwined a snake, whilst near 
the lower end of the handle is a Capid clambering 
upwards, and blowing a horn with the intention 
of frightening away the reptile. There are sub- 
ordinate enrichments both of a natural and con- 
ventional description. The new master is Mr. 
Bradbury, under whose supervision the work 
was prodaced. The vase will be on view at the 
ing International Exhibition. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Torquay.—Upton Vale Baptist Chapel has 
recently had some extensive additions mad eto 
it. Sir L. Palk, bart., some time since, gave an 
extension of ground for building schools, &. 
Upon this land have been erected additional 
class-rooms, a lecture-hall, and a cottage or 
dwelling for the chapel-keeper. On a level with 
the main school-room, and entered from Lyming- 
ton-road, is the new infant class-room, containing 
galleries ; also all the necessary offices con- 
with the school. On a level with the 
chapel, and at its rear, are three extra, well- 
ventilated class-rooms; also the pastor’s and 
deacons’ vestries. The two rooms formerly used 
as vestries are now converted into lobbies con- 
nected with a second entrance from St. Mary 
Church-road. Above these rooms, and on a level 
with the last-mentioned road, is a very capacious 
lecture-hall, 46 ft. in length and 30 ft. wide, 
having a curbed plastered ceiling, the principal 
rafters, -beam, and curved ribs being 
iew, and the curved ribs springing 
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water system, from a boiler situated in the base- 
ment. A new organ has also been erected, from 
the firm of Messrs. Lewis & Rogers, of London. 
Externally, in conjunction with the Torquay 
Local Board of Health, = committee have o 
up a piece of ground for the widening 
ae and footpath, which will be separated from 
the chapel-yard by a dressed limestone carb and 
iron railing, aud gate of a Gothic pattern. 
These alterations and additions were not con- 
tracted for, but have been carried out by 
Mr. Joshua Chabb, builder, employing many of 
the men connected with the congregation, at 
about a cost of 1,800l., including the organ, the 
whole of the works having been carried out 
under the superintendence of Mr. George Soudon 
Bridgman, of Torquay, architect. 

Lincoln.—The old Baptist chapel in Mint-lane 





having been built more than fifty years, was 
found wanting for the requirements of the pre- | 
sent time, so it was deemed necessary to build | 
a new chapel. The new edifice has been erected | 
upon the old site in Mint-lane ; and although the 
position is somewhat retired, yet, being in the) 
centre of the city, it is conveniently accessible, | 
and the tower gives a reasonable prominence to 
the edifice. The want of space compeiled the 
strictest economy and carefal planning, so that 
no part of the area should be wasted ; conse- 
quently no breaks could be permitted in the face 
ef the frontage; thus preclading the use of 
buttresses, recesses, projecting porches, flight of 
steps, &c., usually adopted in chapel buildings as 
a means of increasing the architectural effect ; 
nevertheless, the straight line of the fagade has 
been so that the want of variety is not 
@iscernible. The entrance doorways are to be 
decorated with polished red ite columns 
with carved capitals, carved gurgoyles ter- | 





minating the hood mould of the moulded and south end of the church has an arch 15 ft. wide, 
undersunk archivolts. Only one of the capitals and 33 ft. high; with other arches filled in with 
is yet completed. The large centre window has open 
eix Mansfield stone columns with carved capitals; stained glass memorial windows. The one in 


| building on the ground floor is 68 ft. 6 in. long, 


Ashby (near Brigg).—A Wesleyan Chapel has 
just been opened at Ashby. The style is Early 
Geometrical; the material is red brick, with 
Ancaster stone dressings; the pulpit and Com- 
munion are of pitch pine and mahogany. Ac- 
commodation is provided for 170 adults and 30 
children. The total cost, including Porrett’s 
warming apparatus and fencing, is about 4201. 
Mr. J. K. James, of Hall, is the architect; and 
Mr. Whitehead, of Caistor, is the contractor. 

Brighton.—North-street Chapel has been re- 
coustructed and reopened. The architect was 
Mr. John Wimble, of London. All the space at 
his disposal has been utilised in order to give 
the greater possible amount of accommodation. 
The new church has been built by Messrs. 
Myere & Son, of London, and is in the Early 
Decorated style. It has a frontage in North- 
street of 38 ft. 6 in.; the tower and spire being 
on the eastern side. The height of the tower is 
55 ft., and that of the tower and spire 113 ft. 
Three arched doorways in front of the church 
are divided by polished red granite shafts, the 
spandrels of the arches being richly carved and 
ornamented with medallions, in high relief, of 
the four Evangelists; the carving of these, as 
well as of the stone pulpit and other similar 
work, being execated by Mr. Janson, of London. 
The frontage is of Kentieh rag, from Maidstone ; 
and the dressings and spire are of Bath stone. 
Over the doorways are two three-light windows, 
and over them a circular window, the whole 
being surmounted by a gable. The body of the 





and 40 ft. wide, having upon three sides,—north, 
east, and west,—galleries, with open panels on 
the front, filled in with iron work. There is 


tect, Edinbargh, and relative estimates, were 
laid before those present who were of opinion 
that Sir Simon’s should receive every 
encouragement, and appointed a committee 
to raise fands for Bone en of pe hos- 
tal, to prepare draft of a constitu and 
c to a fature meeting. The proposed 
hospital is intended to be erected on the pavilion 
principle, and to have twenty beds, esti. 
mated cost of maintenance being 6001. per 
annum. Sabscriptions were made at the 
meeting, to the amount of about 3,000/., of dona- 
tions to the endowment fund, and of annual 
contributions to the amount of about 1801. 

Peterhead.—A deputation of the Governors of 
the Merchant Maiden Hospital and of the Edin. 
bargh Educational Institution for Young Ladier, 
who are the superiors of the town of Peterhead, 
and are at present on.a visit to their estates 
there, took the opportunity of uncovering an 
obelisk —— erected by wars i 
the opening of the cemetery which they have 
laid ont. The monument is of polished granite, 
and was executed by the firm of Messrs. 
M‘Glashan & Co. It ends in the form of a Runic 
cross, and about 14 ft. high. It bears the fol. 
lowing inscription :—* The Governors of the 
Merchant Maiden Hospital, Edinburgh—James 
Sandilands Dancan, Preses—resolved in 1868 to 
form this cemetery, and the same was publicly 
opened by Thomas Jamieson Boyd, Preses, and 
a deputation of the Governors, on the 5th July, 
1869.” 

Cupar.—The Dancan Institute, the bequest of 
the late Miss Duncan, of Edengrove, has been 
formally opened by the Very Rev. Principal 
Talloch, of St. Andrews. Externally, the build- 


also an upper gallery at the north end intended | ing is one of the most ornate in the town. It 
for the use of children. The chancel at the | has casped windows, with central upright shafts ; 


tracery on each side. There are two 


a light fagade; large and ornamented doorway, 
decorated with 


granite shafts; and tall spire. 
Mr. John Milne was the architect. Principal 


Tulloch delivered an inaugural lecture; and 


similar colamns are also applied to the centre the chancel has five lights. The openings are | farther to celebrate the occasion, the trustees 
filled with symbolical ornaments. The second | got up a sort of art exhibition and museum of 


triplet, which forms the principal feature of the | 


; 


corbelled coping of the great gable. The roof is at the northern end, and i in- 
ef the chapel is formed of open timbers with dow. It is filled with rose oraaments, Both 
windows were designed and executed by Messrs. 


elearstory lights, which run on both sides the 
whole length of the chapel in the line of the 


break between the centre gable and the lower the building has a ceiled . : 
roof line. Galleries are provided on three sides, supports. ‘The gus-fittings pon moore y 
and an organ recess with choir seats in & narrow Mossrs. Packham & Son, Brighton. 


gallery behind the pulpit. The passages and 
baptistery are laid with Maw & Co.’s encaustic | 
tiles. The seats are open, with bench-ends, and | 
will accommodate 580 persons. ll the internal | 
woodwork is stained and varnished. ll the | 
works have been carried out by Messrs. Barnes | 
& Wright, Lincoln, for the sum of 1,4001., in- | 
cluding the cost of heating apparatus and gas- 
supply, or at about the rate of 21. 10s. per 
fittivg. There are schoolrooms and vestries 
behind the chapel. The architects were Messrs. 
Drury & Mortimer, of Lincoln. 

Burnley, Lancashire.—The corner-stone of a 
new Wesleyan 1 was laid at Burnley on) 
the 4th inst. The building has been designed in | 
the Lombardic style by Mr. W. Waddington, | 
architect. The principal doorcases are con- | 
tained in a central gabled projection, flanked by | 
angle-turrets, in which the stairs to the gallery | 
are formed. The interior wood-work will be of | 
pitch pine, varnished. About 700 persons will | 
be accommodated, and the cost will be 2.4001. | 

Aberystwith.—The building of the new English 
Methodist Chapel, in Newfoundland-street, — 
been commenced by Mr. Thomas Davies, builder, | 
according to a plan prepared by Mr. Richard 
Gwen, of Liverpool, architect. 

Wike.—A new W: 

at Wike. The 
near to the Half. Way House, a public-house on the 
road leading to Brighouse. It is a stone build- 
ing, measuring 51 ft. by 22 ft. inside. The 
entrance-door, which is reached by a flight of 
twelve steps, is in one of the gables; and the 
other gable, which is octangular in its shape, 
contains three windows of stained glass. There 
are six other two-light windows, three on each 
side, and a tracery window over the entrance 
door. The roof is supported by circular prin- 
cipals, from which are suspended two corona gas 
chandeliers. The pews are open benches, made 
of wood, and stained. There is a wooden pulpit, 
the being made of | work. The 
number of sittings is about 250. There is also 
@ small vestry. The place is warmed by Haden’s 
apparatus, and the entire cost of the building is 
about 7001. In the purchasing of the site for 
the erection, provision has been made for an 


| 


| was. However, there were no symptoms whatever of any 


W. Holland & Son, Warwick. The interior of 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh.—The case of the North British 
Railway Company against the Caledonian Rail- 
way Company, in to the new works in 
course of erection by the Caledonian Company 
over the Haymarket tunnel, has come again 
before Lord Mackenzie. A debate took place on 
the report of Mr. Leslie, C.E., upon the opera- 
tions complained of. Mr. Leslie, in his report 
said that,— 

“Had it been intended from the first to have put so 
oo 8 load over the arch in open cut as that now being 


one, he was satisfied that the experienced 
coustrasted 8 eoghd Rave mae Ge guuh aleeteer tune & 


art under the Caledoni: 
Haymarket having yielded nia Coates dogs hee 
that the embankment had been already 
14 ft. or 2 ft. of its finished height (viz. the level of the 
rails), and that the retaining on the east side of the 
ee ee oping of about 1 ft. in 
thickness to raise it to its it, except any fence or 
wall that might be built upon it, without any apparent 
disturbance to the arch, he did not think that there was 
any probability of the arch giving way after this.” 
Still he could not undertake to say under all 
the circumstances that the arch was amply 
strong to meet its possible requirements. The 
Lord Ordinary made a further remit to Mr. 
Leslie to report on the effects of the completion 
of the Caledonian Railway Company’s works 
upon the stability and safety of the tunnel. 
eg ony yeti Established church is about 
erected in parish of Govan, Glasgow 
for the benefit of the inhabitants of Whitelnch, 
The Rev. Matthew Leishman, D.D., parish 
minister of Govan, and others, have been 
actively engaged in procuring funds for the 
building. The design is by Messrs. Kennedy 
& O'Donoghue, by whom the work will be 
carried out. 

Lanark.—Sir Simon M. Lockhart, bart., lately 
proposed to erect at Lanark, at his own expense, 
a hospital for the Upper Ward of Lanarkshire, 
provided a fund sufficient for its endowment was 
raised by voluntary contributions. A nume- 
rously-attended of gentlemen connected 


" meeting 
with the district has been held, and a plan of the 


4 Seeing So 
to within | 


curiosities and articles of vertu, contributed for 
the most part by townspeople and others in the 
immediately surrounding district. 

Dundee.—The Harbour Trustees have had a 
meeting as the Works Committee for the pur- 
pose of considering the expediency of finishing 
Victoria Dock, and proceeding with other works 
in contemplation. The Provost moved that the 
Victoria Dock should be completed according to 
Mr. Ower’s plan. Mr. Gordon seconded the 
motion. Mr. W. Nicoll thought the trustees 
should delay for a time until they saw the effect 
of the dredging i If the bank op- 
posite the west docks couid be cut through so as 
to allow vessels of the least draught of water to 
on the east docks 


vessels from Calcutta. He concluded by moving 
accordingly. Mr. Machan seconded the amend- 
ment, and the addition that the south 
side of the dock should be dredged alongside the 
wall to the extent of admitting large vessels to 
lie along the : This addition Mr. Nicoll 
agreed to. 


was ulti 

had been resolved to complete Victoria Dock, 

and thereby to shut out the water, the whole 

question as to graving dock accommodation 
tted to 


should be submi . Harrison, with the 
suggestion that the Graving Dock to be con- 
structed shall not be less than 450 ft. in length 


on the floor, It was next unanimously resolved 
that the new 60-ton crane should be placed on 
the south side of the Victoria Dock. It was 
remitted to the convener of the committee, 
along with the engineer, to consider and report 
as to the accommodation to be provided for the 

timber trade. 
Fraserburgh.—A public meeting has been held 
to consider the propriety of providing a public 
motion, approving 


of the scheme and appointing a committee to 
Sear ik fea ee aaccaeie adopted. 


The meeting was not very well attended. 
et 
Borax for Black-beeties.— Borax is said to 


be euperior to thiog else for exterminating 
she Gethacsek.” Saaaiealh ob touch, of bores, 








extension at some future time. 


proposed hospital, prepared by Mr. Bryce, archi- 


is said, is certain death to them. 
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STAINED GLASS. 


St. Luke's, Liverpool.—The east window 
of this church has just been with stained 


1 The have long contemplated 
pana eT ae hen tin oe 


autamn of last year of a design from 
Messrs. Ballantine & of Edinburgh, and 
commissioned those artists to carry out the work. 


Architecturally the window may be termed a 
five-light window with transom and tracery in 
the style of the fifteenth century. The five com- 
partments under the transom contain illustra- 
tions having reference to the life and writings of 
St. Luke. The three central spaces are devoted 
to the great event recorded only in St. Luke’s 
Gospel, of the of the Lord appearing to 
the shepherds with the message of the nativity. 
Above the transom the lights are much taller, 
and therefore form the main portion'of the whole 
window. The subject chosen is from St. Mat- 
thew xi. 28,—‘“ Come unto me all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
The arched head of the window contains a 
number of smaller narrow openings, which are 
filled with figures of the twelveapostlesand angels. 

Christ Church, Gravesend.—A stained-glass 
window has just been fixed in this church to the 
memory of the late Rev. Charles Hind, B.A. It 
will be remembered that the deceased clergy- 
man was for some time curate of Christ Church, 
and that he was accidentally drowned whilst 
performing a labour of charity, off Woolwich, a 
short time ago. The subjects selected for the 
window were full-length figures of 8.8. Peter and 
Paul, in compliment to the mother church of the 
Pere, Were ee Sage core, Seon © Sond 

e Cost was defrayed by subscription, and the 

artists selected were Messrs. Matthews & Cob- 
ham (late with Messrs. Clayton & Bell), of 
Camden Town and Gravesend. 
York Guildhall.— The Gaildhall of York is 
having ite windows filled in with stained glass 
by liberal donors. The seventh window has just 
been erected by Mr. R. A. Clark, of Selby, 
formerly of York, and the window is a memorial 
of his father, Sir William Stevenson Clark, 
Knight, deceased, Lord Mayor of York in 1840. 
The subject chosen by him was that historically 
commemorating the Norman period,—viz., “ The 
assembly of the Barons at York to repel the 
invasion of the Scots in 1138.” The design has 
been p by Mr. J. E. Doyle, of London, 
the author of the “ Chronicles of England,” and 
the work has been executed by Mr. J. B. Capron- 
nier, of Brussels. In the upper compartments 
are the arms of the city of York, sarmounted by 
the yo Maintenance, and encircled by the 
Lord Mayor’s chain; and in the corresponding 
division, a shield containing the m of the 
donor, over which is his crest. The subject 
commemorated in this window is the meeting of 
the Northern Barons at York, in August, 1138, 
to concert measures for the defence of the 
country against the Scote, who, under King 
David L., were already in possession of the 
border counties. 

Chadlington Church.—A memorial stained- 
glass window has been placed in the east end of 
the chancel, by Mr. A. L. Rawlinson, of Chipping- 
Norton. The window consists of three parti- 
tions. Inthe centre partition is a representation 

of the Saviour of the World, instituting the 
Sacrament of His body and blood; the right 
partition contains a of St. John the 
Baptist ; and the left, a figure of St. Nicholas, to 
whom the church is icated. The work is 
from the firm of Messrs. Hardman, of Birming- 


ham. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


faced with Hollington stone, the 
total height being 56 ft. from the pavement. The 
arrangement on the ground floor will be a central 
room for the — 35 ft. by 24 ft., and 17 ft. 
high, the public entrance for which will be from 
a lobby entered by a doorway on the side nearest 
the town. The corresponding lobby will provide 
the entrance to the postmaster’s private room 
and to the Inland Revenue offices. Behind 
these will be the sorting-room, lighted from the 
top, being one story high, and 60 ft. by 30 ft. 
The first floor, which will comprise a suite of 
four rooms, will be devoted to the Inland 
Revenue Offices, and approached by a stone 
staircase; and over these, on the second story, 
will be the rooms appropriated to the purposes 
of the telegraphic ent. In the basement 
will be rooms for the residence of a porter 
in charge, day-rooms for letter-carriers and 
sorters, battery-room, &c. Bailders have been 
invited to tender for the carrying out of the 
work. The new building is to be entered upon 
at Lady-day, 1872. 

Eston (Middlesbrough). —The new works of 
Jackson, Gill, & Co., Eston, two miles from 
Middlesbrough, have been opened. These works, 
which have been named the “Imperial Iron 
Works,” were commenced in September last, and 
consist of twenty puddling furnaces, a four-ton 
steam-hammer, and all necessary appliances for 
the manufacture of puddied bars. The works 





are capable of producing 10,000 tons annually. 
About 150 men will be employed; but it is in- 


tended to enlarge the establishment soon, and 








erect merchant iron finishing mills. Several 
ladies and gentlemen were present to witness 
the puddling of the first bloom and the rolling of 
the first bar. 


Books Received. 


The Seven Periods of English Architecture defined 
and illustrated. By Epmunp Suarre, M.A., 
Architect. Second Edition. London: Spon. 
Birmiogham : Birbeck. 1871. 

THE second edition, recently published, of Mr. 
Sharpe’s “Seven Periods” is enlarged chiefly 
by eight additional plates of Lincoln choir, nave 
and presbytery, and Peterborough choir. In 
these days of pean & scratches and meagre 
lithographs it is refreshing to see a set of well- 
finished, clear, and precise line engravings, re- 
minding older readers of the days of Le Keux. 
Mr. Sharpe’s divisions and titles have been set 
forth and reviewed on several occasions in these 
pages, so that we need not just now again discuss 
them. Readers, without being bound to substi- 
tute the terms Curvilinear for “ Decorated,” and 
Rectilinear for “‘ Perpendicular,” will find the 
characteristics of the various periods of English 
architecture succinctly and clearly set forth, anc 
will be sure to derive advantage from a study of 
the book. The illustrations make a capital set 
of copies for architectural students. 











VARIORUM. 


“ Cassell’s Popular Drawing Copies,” include 
Model Drawing, Vegetable forms, Landscape, 
Animal forms, and the Human Figure. They are 
published in a cheap form, and will be found very 
useful.——The “ Technical Educator” continues 
its course. We take a from the last 
number on the Structure of Wood. “ Wood is 
composed of multitudes of fibres placed side by 
side. In this it differs from stone, which is a 
multitude of particles merely attached together. 
This constitution of wood is the cause of many 


tremely tenacious in themselves, but they 


.| adhere together with comparatively weak force. 


This produces what is called the grain in wood. 
If I take a piece of pine, 1 ft. long and 1 in. 

nare, I should find it impossible to break it 
as the fibres, that is, the grain, run along 
the length of the wood: the reason of this is, 
that to break the piece the fibres would have 


the same di in which grain runs 
across wood, I find that it is broken with 
= is that in this 





great. In different woods, the grain 
the fibres being much more compact in 
cases than in others. Splitting of wood 
separation between contiguous fibres. In 
& piece of wood is to some extent analogous 
@ rope, the fibres in each being placed side 
side; the difference lies in this, that in the 
rat place the fibres of wood are not twisted 
ike those of the rope, and in the second place 

the fibres of the wood adhere together, 
ile those of the rope do not. The fibres of 
are also short.” —— The new num- 
ber of the Art Journal is a good one. We 
learn from it with agreeable surprise that 
the Sultan has actually given sittings for a 
statue of himself to Mr. C. F. Fuller, the accom- 
plished sculptor, now resident at Florence. 
“ Hitherto, the Turks have construed literally a 
command in the Koran equivalent to that which 
was issued from Mount Sinai,—‘ Thou shalt not 
make to thyself any graven image, nor the like- 
ness of anything,’ &c. The innovation will make 
many of the Sultan’s older subjects shudder. 
It would be difficult to overrate the horror with 
which such an act would have been received 
half a century ago ; as much so as an attempt to 
house a herd of swine in Santa Sophia, and 
would certainly have caused a revolution in Con- 
stantinople. The Turks are, however, rapidly 
approximating to the habits of Christian states, 
of which this is the latest and the strongest 
proof.’”——In the current Fraser the author of 
“ Ginx’s Baby” makes a vigorous appeal for 
assistance to those who would emigrate. Mr. 
Proctor writes on the “ Corona.” 
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Mliscellanen. 


Whitechapel.—In the report on the sani- 
tary condition of the Whitechapel district for 
the quarter ending 3lst December, 1870, 
Mr. John Liddle, the medical officer of health, 
draws attention to various suggestions and 
recommendations made by Mr. W. Vallance, of 
Whitechapel, as to the compulsory registration 
of births; gratuitous issue, and renewal when 
lost, of birth and vaccination certificates ; 
power of registrar of births to compel vac- 
cination, or to enforce production of certificate of 
vaccination at registration of birth; and as to 
house-to-house visitation for vaccinating pur- 
poses, &c. The freest communication between 
the registrar of births and deaths and the public 
vaccinator (if not one and the same person) is 
regarded by Mr. Liddle as of especial importance. 
For the public health, buildings should be 
erected on ground, compulsorily purchased if 
need be, for mortuaries and post mortem pur- 
poses, for disinfection of clothes, bedding, &c., 
with carriages retained in them for conveyance 
of persons not paupers, afflicted with contagious 
disease, to public hospitals, &c., or to hospitals 
built in the districts for such persons. Houses 
of refuge for healthy inmates of private houses 
infected with contagious disease should also be 
erected as temporary abodes till thorough disin- 
fection of their dwellings be effected. 


Physical Science Classes for Wewcastle. 
A public meeting has been held in the lecture- 
room of the Literary and Philosophical Society, 
Weatgate-street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to meet 
the Dean of Durham, to consider the establish- 
ment of classes in this town,;in connexion 
with the University of Durham, for teacbiog 
physical science, There was a good attendance. 
The course he sketched out, involving the labours 
of four professors and the services of an active 
secretary, would scarcely be carried out for less 
than 2,0001. ayear. The proposal the University 
made was this,—they offered to place here two 
professorships, one in chemistry and the other 
in experimental physics. They also offered 
1,0001. a year, and trusted some would be pro- 
vided by the public. The meeting pledged itself 
to obtain that measure of support in the neigh- 
bourhood considered by the heads of the 
University as essential to secure the establish- 
ment success of the school of physical 
science in Newcastle, An execative committee 
was appointed, and 3,0001. were at once pro- 
mised ; Sir W. Armstrong offering 1001. a year 
for six years, and others 501. 


Chelsea Embankment.—Messrs. Neave & 
Fry have declined to carry out the contract for 
the Chelsea Embankment works, owing to the 








discovery of an earor in the pricing of their 
estimate. 
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Steam Superseded by Slectro-Mag- 
metism.—The standing title of “‘ Steam super- 
seded,” has not been much in use of late, and 
now when we hear of it again, there is not mach 
novelty in the idea. It has long.been thought 
possible, however, that electro-magnetism might 
supersede steam. An American paper gives now 
a description of the action of “a powerful mag- 
netic sawmill” at some works at Newark, in the 
State of New York. The motive power is de- 
rived from an electro-magnetic battery, which 
was watched for nine eg Wel emg pt 
manifesting any perceptible ine of power, 
and with a en a less than half a 
pound of zinc. The force obtained was rated at 
2-horse, and it is asserted that it could be 
obtained for four-and-twenty hours at a maximum 
cost of 5d. It is also affirmed that, by increasing 
the diameter and width, or multiplying the 
wheels, and the number of magnets, the power 
can be largely increased without multiplying 
the cells, which in this instance amounted to 
four. The Chemical News thinks that “ We may 
yet see the Atlantic crossed by huge vessels, 
propelled without an ounce of coal, by a power 
the initiative of which the captain may place 
beside his writing-desk in his cabin, which a 
child can apply, and the smallest finger may 
stop. 


The Metropolis Water Bill.—The Metro- 
politan Board of Works have discussed the sub- 
ject of the Metropolis Water Bill. The three 
leading principles of the measure, which the 
Parliamentary Committee approve of, are the 
provision of a constant supply, the constitution 
of the Board as the metropolitan authority, and 
the enabling the Board to compulsorily pur- 
chase, if they think fit, the properties of the 
different water companies, at the expiration of 
three years from the passing of the Bill. It 
was proposed that the report be adopted, with 
the exception of the part approving this last- 
named feature, but it was negatived by a 
majority of 21 to 6, and the report was adopted 
in its entirety. The Court of Common Coancil 
have decided to petition against the Bill, mainly 
because it constitutes the Metropolitan Board 
of Works the authority for the regalation of 
the water supply in the City as well as out of 
it. Several members at the further end of the 
court said they did not hear the question put, 
and Mr. Frederick Cox said that if they peti- 
tioned against the Bill they would commit a 
great mistake. The Lord Mayor, however, 
ruled that the motion having been carried, there 
was nothing before the court. 


New Bank, Gateshead.—The foundation 
for the new building for the National Provincial 
Bank of England was laid last week. It will be 
of a plain substantial Italian character ; the two 
fronts to be of stone, divided by rusticated piers 
into eight bays, with a pierced parapet at the 
top of the building. The size of the banking. 
room will be about 43 ft, long by 27 ft. wide, 
and will be lighted by large semicircular-headed 
windowe. T are also to be strong-rooms, 
treasury, and book rooms on the ground floor 
and basement. The first floor will be 
to meet the requirements of the resident, and 
the clerks’ rooms, &., will be on the basement. 
Mr. John Gibson, of Westminster, is the archi- 
tect for the building, for which Mr. Joseph 
Elliott, of North Shields, has obtained the con- 
rman Mr. William Glover is the clerk of the 
wor 


4 Harbour of Refuge at Jersey.—A 
Bill has been passed by the Jersey States, for 
the construction of a harbour of refuge at the 
island, chiefly for the accommodation of the 
steam-packet traffic. Strong ition was 
raised by the party in favour of » harbour at 
Noirmont, on the west side of St. Aubin’s Bay. 
The plan selected is by Mr. Coode, and embraces 
& landing-stage on the east side, and a break- 
water on the west of Small Roads. The cost 
of the works will be 252,000. 


Asserted Roman Remains near Croydon 
In the course of the works for utilising the 
sewage of Croydon, remains of a villa, said to 
be of the Roman period, have been cut into. A 
chamber, 16 ft. 5 in. by 9 ft.11 in., has been 
uncovered. The site is about a quarter of a 
mile from Beddington Church. 


Pine Arts at the International Exhibi- 
tion.—All painters in oil colours whose works 
are admitted to the International Exhibition 
Piotares bale the Bxkibiton opens’ "The tens 

the Exhibition opens. The days 
for doing so will be the 20th and 21st April, - 








Industrial Partnerships.— The Encaustic 
and Tesselated Tile Works, Jackfield, Shrews- 
bury, have lately into the hands of a 
new company, of which, Mr. A. H. Brown, MP., 
became a member on condition that the principle 
of allowing the men a share of the profits of the 
concern should be adopted. The company, ac- 
cording to the Shrewsbury Chronicle, have ob- 

a fresh lease of the property, and are about 
to expend some 10,0001. in building and ma- 

i which cost will be distributed over the 
period for which the lease is taken—which is for 


mitted to an interest in the concern should, over 
and above their wages, participate in the profits 
made from year to year. 

Scientific Instruction and the Advance- 


Royal Commission on Scientific Instruction and 
the Advancement of Science, which is presented 
to both Houses of Parliament by command of 
her Majesty, has been issued. The commis- 
sioners have heard the evidence of witnesses in 
reference to the following subjects, forming part 
of the inquiry, viz.:— 

“The Royal Schoo! of Mines, the of 
Great Bricin and Ireland, the Mining Meesta, Ofloe, and 
the Museum of Practical Geology, at present located in 
Sermlace "es! present lodoed fae baliaing to Ostend: 

4 resen - 
= ee ; which institations 2. under = head, — 

irector-General logical o 
Britain and Ireland and Director of the Royal School 


The Report recommends the consolidation of the 
School of Mines and the College of Chemistry 
into one institution at South Kensington, to be 
called the Science School, to be available for the 
instruction of many science teachers throaghout 
the country. 


Concrete as a Sea Defence.—The sea 
broke furiously upon the concrete parapet built 
last year at Stornaaway upon the stone breast- 
work which protects from the encroachments of 
the sea the curing stations situated on the South 
Beach. Although large volames of water rushed 
over the parapet, we are glad) to say that little 
or no damage was sustained. Notwithstanding 
the ordeal through which the parapet passed, 
there is not the faintest sign of a break in it. 
This goes far to strengthen the opinion that con- 
crete is a substance which, when properly laid, 
is efficient in resisting the action of the sea. 
Several important harbours in the United King- 
dom and in France are now largely composed of 
concrete, and it is found to stand remarkably 
well. 


Nottingham.—The annual reports of the 
highway committee and the sanitary committes 
of the borough council of Nottingham have been 
issued in a printed form. From the former it 
appears that the total expenditure of the high. 
way committee in 1870 was 14,0381., most of 
the works in the public streets in the enclosure 
having been finished the year before, when the 
expenditure was 17,0171., and in 1868, 19,0791. 
The utilisation of the town sewage is to be 
inquired into by the highway committee. The 
Trent must ere long be cleared of sewage. Ap- 
pended to the sani are useful meteo- 
rological tables by Mr. Tarbotton, the corpora- 
tion surveyor, which are published in another 
form by the Registrar-General. 


A Conservatory for the South-side Park, 
Glasgow.—The Town Council are about to 
accept a proposal made by Mr. Kibble, of 
Coulport, whereby he offers, upon certain not 
very onerous conditions, to present to the South- 
side Park the fine conservatory 
villa on Loch Long. Mr. Kibble is ready to re- 
move the structure at his own expense, and to 
spend a considerable sum on its and 
re-erection, which would, when completed, render 
it one of the finest conservatories in the king- 
15,0001., and the eutlay on its proposed removal 
and extension will entail a farther expenditure 
of about 5,0001. additional. 


donald.—A statue is to be executed in England, 
and erected in Santiago, in honour of Lord 
Cochrane, who did so much for Chilian inde- 
pendence. Two thousand pounds for the statue 
have been subscribed in Chile. 


The Temple Memorial at .—One 


Rugby 
of the memorials of the Bishop of Exeter 


Rugby, it is said, is to be an Observatory. It is 
to be under the joiat management of Mr. Wilson, 





who gives the telescope, and Mr. Seabroke, an 
old Ragbeian, . 


sixty years—in order that the men who are ad- | for 


adjacent to his | *°** 


It has already cost its owner about | f° 


Foreign Honour to the late Lord Dun-| archi 


Proposed Bxtension of Baths and Wash. 
houses at Liverpool.—At a special meeting 
of the Local Baths and Washhouses Committee, 
considering 


Discovery , at Lincoln. 
The workmen engaged in for the founda. 
tion of the new church of St. in, Lincoln, 
have come upon several relics of antiquity, which 
are believed to be Roman. At a depth of about 
5 ft. beneath the surface was found a three. 


case, about 8 in. or 9 in. square, a haman skull. 
Sales of Land.—At Bristol, last week, 


of | Messrs. Fargus sold by auction some closes of 


land, situated at Frenchay. Lot 1, comprising 
2a. 3r. 27p., sold for 4151.,and Lot 2, 4a. 2r. 22p., 
for 6551. In Coventry, Mr. T. Clarke sold by 
auction a piece of freehold building land, con. 
taining 1,560 square yards, and situated on the 
north side of Holyhead-road. The price realised 
was 5s. 6d. per yard. 


Progress of Washington, U.8.—The year 
1870 was remarkable for the unprecedented 
number of buildings, princi dwelling-houses, 
erected in Washington city Georgetown. It 
has been estimated that the value of the build- 
ings of all kinds completed during last year in 
Ww alone is 3,207,125 dols.; and it is 
believed that even these figures will be exceeded 
in the present year. 

Hull Water Supply.—The local waterworks 
engineer, Mr, T. Dale, that the available 
water supply will be 15,000,000 gallons daily, the 
quantity actually required being only five or six 
millions, The new works have been completed 
within the specified time, and also within the 
estimated cost. The Waterworks Committee 
recommend the Town Council to pay Mr. Dale a 
gratuity of 1001. 

The Royal Society.—The candidates for 
election into the Royal Society, from whom 
fifteen are to be chosen, are fifty in number ; 
twenty of these belong to the medical or sur- 
gical profession. 

















TENDERS 

For the erection of a new tower and spire, and rebuilding 

the south aisle of St. Mark’s Church, Horsham, for the 

Rev. Alex, H, Bridges, Messrs. E. Habershon & Brock, 
Manley & £4011 0 0 
Serivener & White idnianeliipiabe ase 09 
oe ee eeeaepeoorabreies S606 0 0 
John Perry & Co. cserescecssescsees 3,421 0 0 
Newman & Maan...... 3,325 0 0 
Rowland 3,321 6 0 
Shearburn 3,078 0 0 








For schools in connexion with 8t. George’s Presby- 
terian Charch, Croydon, Mr. J. Theo, Barker, archi- 








Tor the eavitionsl sow ganesh schools, St. James's, 

Pentonville, for the Rev. 5, D. Stubbs and Committee. 
. E Brock, architects :— 

Wood £956 0 0 








Shropshire, 
for Earl Granville and others, Mr. Joseph Fogerty, 





























tect, Westminster :— 
Merrion 21,683 : : 
— ; a8 7 0 
Nevett . 1,387 0 0 
Cobb (accepted) .....s.ssccceeceves 1,206 0 0 
For the erection of North W for Mr. T. B 
dene te tee tee a, Weetminue 
Cockburn & BON .scce....cc00e sosee 6,200 ° 0 
A. & W. Roberts ,..<cssesreeeseoesers 6,087 10 9 
Treasure & Son 4,916 17 11 
Roberts 4,389 6 4 
he eee 4,206 0 0 
( OSS CeceeeeereeEees 4,020 0 0 


a a, 























Ogilvie & Harrison, 12 
POOR POR R Ree irre 
Broom 1 
Perry & Oo. 160,000 
Hiscox & Williams ............... 159,000 
Hodson & Ridley........00000 oe 157,261 
win Reddell 7 reengpaage lonere 
Webster n. 144,000 
Smith & Co. COCORP CORP ORER ROBE ROH eee 142,947 
Reade ‘as! 2 137/000 
Neave & Fry ( )eccvceces 113,455 





alterations at No. 38, Finsbury-place, 
abe Rag agg a tao 


Crosby. 





Sharpington & Cole SOROS R OORT RE HHS 280 
Scrivener & White ..,.......ccecseses 
accepted) 


Snowdon (' 


See eeeeearetererne 





For the erection of a dwelling- 
Romford, for Mr. David March” Mr 
tect. tities supplied :— 





oy 








H 
White (accepted) ......c0cssessseeres 





For the erection of a farm-house, at Egdon Hill, Here- 
fordshire, Mr, E. A. Day, architect ;-— a 
Coleman & Son. 
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00 
00 
00 
006 
0 0 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
for 
0 
0 
0 
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house, in Western-road, 
Allam, archi. 


0 

0 
251 18 
224 0 
Cc. 
£548 0 0 
546 0 0 
510 0 0 
495 0 0 


























£1,386 10 0 
Tarbill 1,296 13 0 
ie 3 8 
00 
Everal 1,245 0 0 
Wollth, & BOW ncast,cosssceescanseerces 1008 @ 0 
1,162 0 0 

Fo inn, at Bream, Gloucestershire. 
Mr. Geo. Smith, architect = 
Jones sea Ts 0 
Morse 650 13 0 
Ongen & Banaati ies 0 0 
Kear 445 0 0 
Heath, Simmons, & Adams......... 430 0 0 
425 00 

For building detached residence, at Woodland-road, 

Chariton, Kent, for Miss M. B. Teall, Messrs. Gosling & 

Son, architects :— 

wa @ ae 
DADA, TOG, sccnsnnsnsiagnboubacenenins 0 
BNO ceccustinecccninng ee Oe 
M 770 0 0 
Harrison & Edwards ,.............000 79 06 0 
Chepiis oo 0 0 
0 
Wood 680 0 0 
Whiting 630 0 0 
Cooper, Bros. ........ oatinguibinedetecie «. 679 0 0 
Vickery (t00 late) .......ccocereree eee C76 0 0 
Daniel 675 0 0 
Ginger (too late).........,.. cpseccieces SFG. © @ 





For new farm-house, at Clapham, near Bedford, 


James Horsford, architect 


oo 





























Foster 21,328 
DEO ccseions:ccitiinibitnnbveatantintes ise 
Halil 1,125 
ay ors 
Vickers 1,062 
Carter 1,016 
Haynes 1,013 

otter 1,012 
Freshwater (accepted) ..........+« 998 





ie ooierel ssa . 
St. Neots, for Mr, Thomas Day, Mr. 


house 























and 








pee £2,460 0 0 
Beige siaksaiilidiasg eS ee 
Twelvetrees ........ ehebephaiaibengntten: an . ; 
Hutchinson 2,189 0 0 
Foster 2,166 0 0 
bet ai tis $$ 
MP acisteressiecnsetecss tee 0 0 
Holson & PII i 1,987 0 0 
Edey & aati Ae. ee 
Tez, the cscstion of — and a erage 
exclusive 
the parish of or Bhaneeton Mr, E. H. Lingen 
Sean eon 
illiams & TOMS scscsorecsecversess+s £305 0 0 
noon Bros. ioe 9 4 
amer, PERRO S OEE ORD SSR o eee RT Eee 
Ingram & Jones (scoepted)......... 324 0 0 
Evans 230 0 0 








Wandsworth-road, for Mr. H. 


ecoooocooooo 
eooocooseoec]“e|c“a 


ohn ‘Usher 


For and 
Bardriek” sane ledges arobiec | 
Dredge ( Tri cclieeacsseves Ne @ © 





For the erection of a 
* F. Poole, B.A. 
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Dove, ees" 
Brova & = 
Watts omnes 


FONC Oe ee eneenseee 


Wood Fee tet eee Ceeeeneeereneee 
Wicks, & Co.*... 


House, 


£3,377 
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40 
170 


villa-residence, at Hampstead, f: 
Men, Theodare K. Groen, archi- 


Fittings. eevalls 
eoceee £227 


eetene 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Competition for United Presbyterian Church, Pendleton.—Io 
last week's inoue, for “ Ellis & Hincncliffe,” read “ Barker & Ellis.” 


| EW. H.-J. V.—B. W.—W. T.—A Striker.—M. & R—T. P. B.— 


Miss M. R.—Miss J,—G. 8—T. P.—W. B.—J. L.—G. H.—Philan- 

R. W.—H. P. & Co.—Professor G. —T. A.—G. EB. P.— 
Civis.—8. 8.—M. A. R—R. F. D. C.—J. H.—H. R—M. Y. P.—A. G.— 
T. Lady A. M. C.—J. B. B.—A. BR, P.—Hon, F. P.—F. 8, H.— 
T. &G. H.—W. D.—J. B.—W. P. (next week).—J. F. (next week). 


We are compelled to decline out books and 
pointing giving 


All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and addres of the sender, not necessarily for 


Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 














NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The TWENTY-EIGHTH VOLUME of “ THE 
BUILDER” (bound), for the year 1870, is now 
ready, price One Guinea, Also, 


CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers, 
price Two Shillings and Ninepence each. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to 
the Office, will be bound at a cost of Three Shil- 
lings and Siapence each. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m., 
on THURSDAY. 

In consequence of the Reduction in the News- 
paper Postage, Subscribers within the United 
Kingdom cam now be supplied with THE BuiLpEr 
direct from the Office, at the rate of Nineteen 
Shillings per annwm, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for Tzsti- 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise- 
ments, and strongly recommends that Copizs 
ONLY should be sent. 


6H NOTICE.—AU Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, Jc., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“* Editor,” and wot to the “ Publisher.” 











Bath and Other Building Stones of 
Best Quality—RBRANDELL, SAUNDERS, & 
CO. Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom furnished on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr. ] 


J. L. BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT - WATER 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 


OFFICES AND SHOW ROOMS, 
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COLLEGB, 
FARRINGDON-ROAD, LONDON, E.C. | SSG: 
ONE DOOR FROM RAY-STREET. onan 
Publishers of s Pamphlet on “ Hot-Water Heating.” 











To be had at the Office of the for the Condition 
of the Classes, 11, Gastar Ban, beeen 7s. Also 
Designs for Bum bered on sheet, with Specifications, &c 


By JAMES ARMOUR, C.E. 
LOCK W090 D & CO, 7, Stationers’-hall-court, B.C. 


Now ready, with fine steel Portrait and Memoir of Profesor 
¢ 





and ART. 1871. 
By JOHN TIMBS, Author of “ Curiosities of fe'ence,” &c. 
“ This exceilent little handbook to the chief scientific discoveries of 
the part year fully maim aims ite "— Athenaeum 
*,* As an inducement to new su bers, seta from 1861 to 187!, 
with an «xtra volume, 1862 (12 vols. in , will be lied post free 
See Se, eaeeaen Seees Srean the. SaaS Pos’ ord 


to 
1CKW OOD & CO, 7, Stationers’-hall-court, E.C. 





TECHNICAL AND GENERAL EDUCATION. 

W EALE’S SERIES of RUDIMENTARY, 

SCIENTIFIC, EDUCATIONAL, and CLASSICAL WORKS, 
at prices from ls. to 5s. These popolar series of books, now com- 
prising upwards of 250 distinct works in almost every department of 
science, art, and ed are ded to engi , archi- 
tects, builders, artizaus, and students generaily, and jas suited for 
workmen's libraries, literary and scientific institutions, schools, 
science clasres, &c. Lists, including new vol in 4 on 
.| application to the Publishers, 
LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’-hall-court, E.C. 











TO ZINC, SHERT-IRON, COPPER, AND TIN-PLATE WORKERS 





‘MN HE SHEET METAL WORKER'S IN- 
STRUCTOR, containing ¢ rieal probl and practical 
rales, 148 figures. 


54, Marquis road, Camden-square, London. 
Post-free, 10s. 6.1. 


Fast published, sup. royal 4to. stiff covers, price 2s. 61. 
OUNTAINS and VASES. 
By ANDREW HANDYSIDE & CO. 
, and $2, Walbrook, London. 

Containing full inf 4 i cost, erection, and 
water supply of Fountains, as suited for the Garden, Conservatory, 
Street, or Marke'-place. iilustrated by thirty-two larie pages of 
besatifally lithographed designs of Fountains and Vases, the latter 
including the faze:,: Warwick, Medici, and other classical shapes of 
different size, with prices of each. 











LESLIE'S ARTIST'S HANDBOOK. 
Now ready, New and Chesper Edition, with 20 Ilustrations, 


Post 8ro. 7s. 61. 

HANDBOOK for YOUNG PAINTERS. 
By CHARLES ROBERT LESLIE, R.A. Author of “Life 

cf Constable,” “ Lif+ of Sir Jost ua Beynol ds,” &. 
“We ith pleaue a reprint of this little book, con- 
sisting principally of lectures delivered by Mr. Leslie as professor of 
| the Bagel Aasdemne, ond a0 for he prod By od Some pinten, ts 

bom it special reased, profess: 

be yo pa ence exhibitions and pictuze-gaileries.”— 





38 
f 


Mr. Lealie’s Handbook is a thoroughly readable book, written 

an agreeable and modest style, without either pretension or 
pedantry ; and like most men who have made real experiment in 
the 


| the diffleulties of this profession, and given a whole life to their 
| study, Mr. Leslie makes of superior wisdom. Aa 
inent painter, indeed, is seld oman unkindly critic. Mr. Leslic’s 
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R. B. MATHER, Architect and Sur- 


veyor, 35, Wignese-ceest, Coven Se crs, W. PREPARSS 
@KETCHSS, PLANS and SPECIFIUATIONS, and PERSPKCTIVES 
for strietly moderate ties 


a we . be made as above, ‘and Mr. ML. 
rately = ry Appointments m m . 4 
will ‘ i ane comenieioes With premnptness and despateh. 





NDIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING 


8 _ order of the 
COOPER’S- HILL, oe aan By te oy 








Secretary, Civil Service Commissioners, 
Oy etter Westminster; of to the Secretary, Public Works De- 
partment, India-office, 8. W- HERMAN MERIVALE. 
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Po ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, 


Plans drawings of 
enlarged, on reasonable terms, by FRY & SON, Law Stationers, 
Li and Printers, 13 and 14, South-square, Gray’s-inn. 


When more than four uired, a 
ue ce en cosed it uagrenhed. 





GENTLEMAN, educated for the profes- cupertonee, 


sion. agen to PURCHASE a PARTNERSHIP with an 
who con! ee retiring after 
few manne # Eng Be Post-office, Carlial 


BoE. -KEEP#R and CORRESPONDENT 
Ove whe har bet in in the iron trade, ado write Preach preterre 
particulars, to C. B. 


Address, giving full Mr. Perks, 111, St 
Martin’s-lane, W.C. 


LERK of WORKS.—WANTED, a RE- 
, ENGAGEMENT, —_ ap active and energetic Man, "of thirteen 
experience, as a! a and who is now ju.t completing a 
pa hae mansion. superintend-d several hospital and 
other asylums and ~— readin ona is thoroughly acquainted 
of buildings in all their detai's and well 
versed with was materials of every description. He has also 
work = ss eens agree) 

apd King specitati « of mime ret-ciass testimeni«is 
sohmunetnn dress, A. Z. 65, Fetter-lane, Ho'born-ci:cus, EC. 


ASONS AND PAVIORS. 


O BE LET, immediately, the Labour 
only to BQUA ARING and LAYING a large quantity of 

YORK PAVING.— Apply, with references, to Messrs. PERRY & CO. 
Contractors, Stratford 


WANTED, a LAD, to make himself 
usefal Wages a—Apely, Shop Door, after | Six o'clock, 
103, Mount-street, Grosvenor-2q 


WANTED, immediately, a good Building 


SMITH, to work at the forge and to shoe. poet ty 




















~ | bench and in the office. Good reference. 


WANTED, by by | a young Ms Man, a SITUA- 


Is well up in prime 
coat and Office duties, fee p ge eyes yr ience both at the 


sdaciinn Abana ALPHA, care of 
adel, Sussex. 


Hall, Littlehampton, Ara 
MPNT MANUPA 


ANTED, = the Adeertieer, a SITUA- 
ay od as "FO EMAN. Aged 40. Thoroughly under 

haviog had twenty years 

ten _ which have been with present who 


Mr. Burrell, Mantling 














Ww4 NTED, a a RE- RE-ENGAGEMEN T, by an 
ABSIBTANT. aa se | to wor detail, al com- 
petion drawings, surveys, &c. wl Good iteman, Excellent 


South Hackney, N.E. 








ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, tempo- 

@ souvie, by a first-class RTIMATING and 

QUANTITY’ CLERK. Good! A cay draughtsman, and well up in 

builders’ sceounts, Twen ears’ experience ; seven years with 
last employer.—Address, oe 303, Gray’s-inn-road. 


WANTED, by 1 an n APPRENTICE (whose 
~_ has recently died), a SITUATION as IMPROVER for 
_ trade.—Address, W. P. 1, 





Two Years. Has been five years at 
Weymouth-street, New North-road, N. 


THOROUGHLY co’ ‘competent BUTL BOrLpERs 


monials and Ne Et dheionn Colchester. 


S FOREMAN of TURNERS, FITTERS, 
TTERN ‘ee—WANTED, : 











GooD JOBBING BUILDER'S 














BUSINESS, includ Paper- 
ne ee ho. enw. Co. 1, 
EOMETRICAL and ENOCAUSTIO 
TILES. — HARGREAVES, OBA’ & 
ited), JACK FIELD WO: near ‘+ BALOP.—Pave- 
ments, and - from == Five 
pag te , imperishabie nature as «reat y 
ILT go. ari BORDERING.— 


ot § ~~ Regilding to 
At aa fet 67, DRURY Ave 





TO BUILDERS, IRONMONGERS, 
ANTED, a SITUATION, ‘- BELL- 
HANGER ‘sad GASFITTER, biece work or otherwise,— 
Apply, B. G. 27, Boston-place, eS 


BUILDERS AND €ONT 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GEN®RAL FOREMAN of JOB. Carpenter. six years 
experience. Good perronal references. Aged 34.—Address, H. W. 
424, Post-office, Mile-end, E. 








up, apd have first-class references.—Addres:, with fall p 
stating wages required, to A. B. Offics of “ The B wilder. 


ANTED, in a Manufactory of Ironwork, 


a DELIVERY CLERK, gn to look up ouukn 
Apply by oot em only, stating age, salary required, nature and 
durati employmen 





t, &c. to D. C. Mente. Dewick & Bon, 4, 





Wad ANTED, for a Permanency, in a Country 


Land Agent and Surveyor’s Office, a CLERK, who is a 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. zs 
ANTED, by a prac ractical, energetic, and 
peneveriog Wan, who art completed a laree job, a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN or MANAGER of WORKS, to take 
the entire chavge of cn First-class references and testimonialy.— 
Address, C. Ashburnham Estate, Cremorne, Chelsea. 


CHITECTS AND 


ANTED, e RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 


GENERAL FOREMAN, or CLERK of WORKS, by a prac 





good land surveyor and draughtsmsa, one eho hasa kno wiedge of omen af 
* tica good —, , eee and refecevces from _pre- 
a — mee Gy aes treet coding jobu— Add F. 248 land lico, aw: w. 








W. ANTED, for Granite Quarries in the 

north of Ireland, es thoroughly competent FOREMAN. He 
quarrying. the dressing of granite 
= Bo Eogish PoP rer and be ‘ale to direct polishing works.— 
Address, enclosing and stating salary expected, BKSS- 
BROOK SPINNING ©O. Newry, Ireland. 





TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, tem- 
porary or oxbevwhe, Ina = draughtsman and “colorist ; 
also well up in perspective, interior and 3 and 
thoronghly the different styles of archit ctare. "Good references, 
Salary moderate.—Address, G. D. 63, pten-row, W.C. 








TO ESTATE AGENTS, &c. 
ANTED, Constant EMPLOYMENT, on 
ap Estate,” as CARPENTSR. Used to good join ers’ work 


a agricultural buildings, and Aged 38, 
— Address, Leyton-" 


eoeral jubdbiag. 
CaRPENT 5 Cottage, 


Clara : 
stone, E. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTOR. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL FOREMAN, to take the entize charge of ony 
buildings, in town or country ter by tr «de. Good refereace 
from last employers.—A ddress, J. W. 16, Edward-street, Hamp 


TO PLUMBERS AND ZINC-WORKERS. 


ANTED, a first-rate HAND as above. 

Must be a "strictly confitential, st-a*y man. Will be re- 

qured to reside on the premises.~Aoply to Mr. W. & LAURENCE, 
Seeuber, 10, Merchant-street, 


TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 


WANTED, by a thoroughly experienced | 4% 
PAPERHANGER and ee. a Ceeaner. No 
objection to fill up , &e. Can take charge of 
a jbo,— Address, T. C. F. 40, AAR rey Southampton, Hants. 











road, N.W. 





TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &. 
ANTED, an Immediate ENGAGE- 
T, as ‘= expert DRAUGHTSMAN and SURVEYOR. 
Level oak ~ theodolite. Excellent references,—. , & & 
A Norfolk. 


Post-office, W 
W*s. an ARCHITECTURAL 
—, » an ENGAGEMENT in an Architect's 
Office. He has just completed bis articles, and will be well recom- 
mended.—Apply by letter to Mr. N. E. SMITH, Architect, 3, Upper 
Bedford-place, Russell-square, W.U. 


eee: by an experienced practical 
Man, a RE ENGAGEMENT ws agg oth GENE&AL FORE- 


Saou 
Tam ox 37. Highest "as to 
chasuster nd andthe. haart B.7, Belie Vae-place, Mortlake. 


WMILL PROPRIETORS, BUILDERS, fo. 
WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, to 


WORK and MANAGE « wer an eo JOINER, Moulding, 











Fea dm ag or cone ay Geen, of Wood-working Machinery. Jviner 
and anen saws. a aba 
— =~ ht, H. J. 26, Blenheim-street, Che ison, 3. 





, &® RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
CLERK of WORKS or GENEKAL FOREMAN. Many 
on extensive works y understands t 


4 L 


prod First-class ras 
P. #, pennant poem @oetemoned, ibcienen ik ° 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, in a 
Builder's 


Office, as DRAWING and ‘ASSIBTANT CLERK. 
ne ence. Balary moderate, — Address, A. J. 113, Gray's- 


WANTED, a CONSTANT SITUATION, 


GRAINER, PAPER-HANGER, and willing to fill ms 
—Address, W. H. 142, white Horse- 


ANTED, by a Steady, P. and 


Man, an ENGAGEMENT as —ee FORE- 
MAN. Just completed » large Ci vb, Weil setting 
worki Wien de Well ean a 














i:| 9 BONUS will be given to 


HE very Best ASSISTANCE rendered 
pS 

ARCHITECT, care of Mr. Newabam, 91, Lamb's Condaivatrest. 
PIECE- 


LASTERING. — WANTED, 

WORK, or as WORKING FOREMAN, hee 31. High re- 
ferences for fey ttt ability, &c. Town or country. Short job not 
objected to.—Address, 135, Office of “The Builder.” 


BUILDERS AND HOUSE DECOR+TORS. 


APER-HAN GING (piece-work) Wanted, 
- class Hand for W. or 8. W. district firms. —Addross,” 
T. COOKE, 7, Robert-street, King’s-road, Chelsea. 











TO ARCAITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS, 


ENGAGEMENT WANTED, rir ined 
P. sind Senda” led te toe QUANTITY AKE 
_— Ee te pv A nme SURVEYOR, 





any one 

geccuting © SIEUATION 06 the Advetios i: ® good 
Bailder’s Shop, where he can receive twelve months’ improvement 
4A ee before going abroad.—Address, 128, Office of “ The 





PIECEWORK, or a PLACE at a ee No objection to 
Address, W. 


fill og time at other work.—. , John-street, Bdg ware- 


A BUILDER'S OLERK seeks a RE-EN- 


GAGEMENT in the same capacity, or as WHARF MANAGER. 
quick and accurate 





A FIRST -OLASS GRAINER WANTS ~; 


M** Os 8, spain AOS 


GGOTT ‘Tt BROTH 
Bo, 58 Seah Gea a 





H4 COCK’S INDIARUBBER HOSE 


PIPES, for WATERING GARDENS, LAWNS, &c. 








Vulcanised 'ndiarubber Works, Sawamn ent 
266, Goswell road, London, B. 


aluabl 

© ota oneh t's trowel, i, ube 
county, Roses Gane rail aod soe a The material 

nexhaustible. The sutiaings machiwery, &c. are in fond 


lent order, in full 
cit order on to the a there eo large ned tncrensing 


Mr. EDWARD i BURNELL, 32, Bedford-row, W.C. 


HOUSE FURNISHERS. 
A GREAT RECOMMENDATION to Par- 


en oe a 

ee ee TKINGON & CO, 

Large, Well-arranged, Show-rooms, they 
ites ad | Raia EM 


SAWING: RQOM, Dining, Bot 
r[uIs SE SEASON'S Choicest Selections in 


Carpets, Reps, 








Cretonnes, Lace and Maan uslin Curtains, are far 


“A RE REISSUE of their ILLUSTRATED 
eéattional Drewingvand fallat faller Particula:s for Estimating the Cos 
sera ens Set prem oo 
ATKINSON & CO. 
198 to 212, WESTMINSTER ERIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 











y well up in office ducies, 
pA pe enon “eansnena Saag Po faa g— ‘Gate 
jae wa ‘cwa or country.— Address, 4, 6, 
N ex ‘perienced and thoroughl competent 
Fp - ep  B CUBR, soot 
mE se rll nie for Bur ond Oo address, G. temas mae 
—_- % 











CIVIL BNGINEGRS, &, 


TO ARCHITECTS, 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


~~ ER HO GENE 
supertutended the oe : RAL ASSISTANT. Has 





ing and finished drawi 
pore a tet lary Aged 34. vbr sed Meng 
F. H. 59, -street, Gravesend. 








AN 
W EM APE RL,» 
RE Aa 5 








GENTLEMAN, of tw of t 
Ae yishes to obtain the ewenty y yond wo Bw meee 


post, which would admit of, and 
routine. —Address, 111, Office of “ The 8 


A THOROUGHLY P Practical CARPENTER 


and JOINER is in want of » SITU UTDOO 
iNDOOK FOREMAN. Country preferred Tor seas A 








from present employer. —Address, PEs winedsnne. te Ernest- 


- | atreet, Lower Norwood, 8. E, 





A§¥ WORKING FOI FOREMAN of MASONS, 
country, reeks & tes SEENGAGEMENT, Goud ‘arver and % the 
cutter. Neat draughteman, 


and letter- 
country.— Address, 526, Office of “ othe Builder.” gain 




















